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be the best way out. 
happen. 


We must sincerely hope that this may 





Mr. Lloyd George, however, cannot be complimented upon his 
immediate handling of the situation. It was, in fact, bad. He 
had good reason to be angry with Germany, but before sending 
on behalf of the Allies a message which excluded Germany 
from the most important committee he certainly ought to have 
consulted the neutrals. Ona minor scale he committed the same 
error which he charges against Germany. The decision to 
exclude Germany, if it was taken at all, should have been based 


| On @ universal authority in accordance with the spirit of the 


Conference, 


Wo said just now that the arrangement between Russia and 
Germany so far as it concerns the revival of trade is not bad in 
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itself. This is easily demonstrable. Russia and Germany 
write off their debts as against one another, and we oan hardly 
imagine a better inauguration for a revival of trade. We have 


| always thought it possible that the Allies will at last be com- 


| pelled to adopt this policy among themselves. 
| finance, the policy of Russia and Germany is indeed more like 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>_—- 

fFXHE continuance of the Genoa Conference seems to depend, 

when we go to press on Thursday, on finding a formula. 
If anybody can be trusted to find a formula that provides at | ast 
® temporary solution Mr. Lloyd George can be. So it may 
be that one will be found. We have written fully elsewhere 
about the private Treaty between Germany and Russia which 
has brought about the crisis, but we may repeat here that we 
cannot share the general surprise that such a thing has happened. 
Germany has certainly no sufficient excuse; sho has done 
entirely the wrong thing even from her own point of view; but 
at least one can understand why she has done it. The trouble 
is not that Germany and Russia have come to an agreement | 
—for the agreement is not bad in itself so far as the prospect of 
reviving trade is concerned—but that they have done it without 
consulting the other members of the Conference. 


The whole point of the Conference was gencral consultation, 
no secrets, all the cards upon the table. What we hope now is 
that Germany will not be compelled to fecl more than she has 
already felt that she is being isolated. Any kind of ultimatum 
Would make things worse. Germany would be driven to rely 
more than ever on an alliance with Russia and the Great Powers 
would break up into permanently hostile camps. The Genoa 
Conference would have achieved in an aggravated form precisely 
the things which it met to prevent. Of course, if Germany 
with an access of wisdom which has not yet visited her decides, 
after all, to behave in the spirit of the Conference and to suspend 





the Treaty or even to abrogate it of her own free will,that would ' The tacit understanding that, in aitending at Genoa, the 








{in October, 


As regards 


Mr. Lloyd George’s own policy than is the policy of the French. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the French will see the signi- 
ficance of this fact. If they should make Mr. Lloyd George’s 
objects, which we are sure are right in themselves, unattainable, 
the line of least resistance would be for all those nations which 
desire a scheme of financial good will to join together. This 
might mean in the end not the isolation of Germany but the 
isolation of France. 


We mention such a possibility only to dismiss it, for it is 
indeed unthinkable that such a thing should be allowed. It 
is essential that France and Great Britain should work together. 
The very fact that we always go as far as we reasonably can in 
taking the French point of view as against Germany is sufficient 
evidence of British good faith. To sum up, there must be no 
new groupings in Europe, no new Balance of Power. The Red 
Army of Russia may or may not be formidable; we imagine 
that it must be extremely ill-equipped; but in any case a con- 
junction of Russia and Germany, untrammelled by any of the 
principles upon which we hope to build up the new world, would 
be a very dread fact indeed. 


The Allied statesmen at the Genoa Conference seem to have 
devoted most of their time to private discussions of the Russian 
problem. The recommendations of their financial experts, 
which were published, gave first place to the recognition by the 
Bolsheviks of the Russian debts incurred up to 1917, and of 
losses sustained by foreigners since that time. A Debt Com- 
mission composed of Russian and foreign members and 


' mixed arbitral tribunals should determine the liabilities of 


Russia and issue bonds based on the gold value of the rouble 
1917. Foreigners should resume possession of 
their property, as far as possible, so that the industries 
formerly carried on by them might be revived. The experts 


| suggested that free zones should be established in some of 


the ports to facilitate trade. The Bolshevik delegates, who 
were received in private by Mr. Lloyd George, appear to have 
rejected most of the experts’ proposals. 


On Good Friday and Saturday, it is reported, tho Bolsheviks 
had the eudacity to put forward counterclaims for £5,000,0€0,000, 
on the theory that all the opposition to their despotic rule had 
come from the Allies and not from the saner elements of Russia. 
Mr. Lloyd George is said to have rejected this impudent 
proposal with some warmth, though he must have known that 
Chicherin and his colleagues were certain to repeat the farcical 
tactics of the Brest-Litovsk Conference. He gave them a fow 
days’ grace in order to obtain a definite reply from Moscow. 
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Bolsheviks had agreed to recognize Russia’s debts was seen, 
however, to have been an illusion. 


On Monday night the Allies were unpleasantly surprised by 
the announcement that the Germans and the Bolsheviks had 
concluded a treaty at Rapallo on Sunday. Germany recognized 
the ‘“‘ Federal Republic of Soviets”’ and agreed to enter into 
full diplomatic relations with Moscow. The two Governments 
mutually renounced all claims, whether public or private, for 
damage done during or since the War. Germany undertook 
not to make any claim on behalf of Germans who had been 
ill-treated or robbed by the Bolsheviks, provided that the 
Bolsheviks should not satisfy similar claims made by other 
States. The parties adopted the most-favoured-nation principle 
as applying to the rights of Germans in Russia and of Russians 
in Germany. 

Tho treaty went on to provide for a kind of alliance against 
the Allies. 


“The two Governments undertake to give each other mutual 
assistance for the alleviation of their economic difficulties in 
the most benevolent spirit. In the event of a genoral settlement 
of this question on an international basis they undertake to 
have a proliminary exchange of views. The German Govern- 
ment declares itself ready to facilitate as far as is possible the 
eenclusion and the execution of economic contracts between 
private enterprises in the two countries.” 

Germany's desire to regain her control of Russian industry is 


p'ainly confessed in the last sentence. 


The publication of the treaty caused much unfavourable 
comment both at Genoa and Paris. The German delegates 
professed their astonishment and declared that Mr. Lloyd 
George had known all about these negotiations with Chicherin. 
The Prime Minister caused a point-blank denial to be given to 
this assertion. The Germans also declared that they had 
reason to fear the conclusion of an agreement between the 
Allies and the Bolsheviks from which Germany might be 
excluded, and that they therefore made a treaty on their own 
account. The French Government, with some hesitation, 
decided not to withdraw from Genoa because of the treaty 
lest the Bolsheviks should be able to claim that they had 
separated the Allies. 


On Tuesday the Allies, great and small, met in private and 
drafted a severe note to the German delegates. They described 
the secret negotiation of the treaty with Moscow as “ a violation 
of the conditions to which Germany pledged herself in entering 
the Conference.’’ Germany had been received as an equal and 
given the opportunity of honest co-operation with her former 
enemies. She had replied with “an act which destroys that 
spirit of mutual confidence which is indispensable to inter- 
national co-operation.’’ The questions settled by the treaty 
were precisely those which Germany had been invited to discuss 
with other nations. The Allies assumed, therefore, that 
Germany had renounced the right to participate any further 
in the discussion between the other nations and the Bolsheviks 
In other words, the German delegates will be excluded from 
the principal sub-committee of the Conference. What is far 
worse, they have done much to revive all the old suspicions of 
German bad faith which men of good will in the Allied countries 
have been trying hard to dissipate. 


Mr. Lloyd George on Tuesday tried to reassure the French 
public by declaring that he was anxious to work in harmony 
with France. He said with truth that Great Britain had in 
fact given up many points on which she set store in order to 
work with France, and that he had been criticized for yielding 
too much to French views. ‘The mainspring of British policy 
was the same as before. “Great Britain is definitely opposed 
to all ascendancies in Europe. She desires peace in Europe 
and believes that to be the great common interest.” All parties 
in this country would, we think, subscribe to this definition 
of British policy. The Prime Minister can count on the gocd 
will of every sober citizen in his efforts to attain a durable peace. 





The proposals of the Allies for an armistice in Asia Minor, 
and for peace on terms very favourable to the Turk, were ill 
received by Mustapha Kemal at Angora. He made it a con- 
dition of an armistice that the Greeks should immediately 
evacuate Anatolia and thus give away all their advantages 
before negotiating. The Allies last week rejected this charac- 


teristically Turkish request, but agreed that the evacuation 








should begin sooner than they had at first proposed. It remaing 
to be seen whether Mustapha Kemal, who is in close alliance 
with the Bolsheviks, will now come to terms. It is, of course 
important that the Greek troops should not withdraw until 
the Christians have had time to collect their belongings and 
leave the country. The fate of those who remain is certain 
Only last week the surviving Greeks at Samsun were meaunered 
by parties of Mustapha Kemal’s troops. The American public, 
as we see from the American press, is gravely concerned about 
these unhappy people, but the British Government have ceased 
to trouble seriously about the Christians in Asia Minor. 


The real masters of China, Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria and 
Wu Pei-fu of the Central Provinces, are reported to be massing 
their troops for a batile to decide which of them shall control 
Peking and the shadowy Republican Government. The exist. 
ence of these rival Tuchuns, or war-lords, is too often ignored 
in political discussions concerning China, but the truth is that 
the Chinese Government, who send representatives abroad and 
receive foreign diplomatists, has no real power at home. If 
one of the Tuchuns could dominate the rest and set up a stablo 
administration, Northern and Central China would benefit 
greatly. There would then remain the question of Canton, 
where Sun Yat Sen rules independently of Peking. China's 
troubles are due at least as much to these internal dissensions 
as to the ambitions of foreign Powers, and her best friends 
would do well to recognize the fact. 


One of the very few good signs in Ireland is that here and there 
people who want to lead quict lives and not to bo ruined, what- 
ever their politics may be, are turning against a continued state 
of anarchy. In Dublin on Wednesday a convention of the 
All-Ireland Ratepayers’ Association met and passed a resolution 
that, in the event of the failure of the Peace Conference repre- 
senting the pro-Treaty and the anti-Treaty factions, which is 
being resumed on Thursday, when we go to press, a complete 
record of the proceedings of that Conference ought to be pub- 
lished. The resolution ends with these words :— 

“We feel that if the country is to be committed to war the 

people should know exactly the issue for which they are asked 
to stake their lives and fortunes, and in the event of civil war 
coming on the country the people should be in a position to 
fix the responsibility for such a calamity.” 
We have written elsewhere about the whole situation in Ireland 
and need only add here that street fighting was renewed in 
Belfast on Wednesday night. Three persons were shot dead and 
many wounded. Several houses were also burned down. 





The King has fulfilled public expectation by conferring an 
earldom on Sir Arthur Balfour, in recognition of his great services 
to his country. For forty-eight years—with an interval of a 
few weeks in 1606—Sir Arthur Balfour has sat in the House of 
Commons and carricd on the fine Parliamentary traditions in 
which he was bred. The House will be the poorer for his retire- 
ment. We are glad, however, to think that Sir Arthur Balfour, 
though relieved of his duties as Member for the City of London 
will as a peer continue to take part in debate. In these anxious 
times we need all our Elder Statesmen, of whom Sir Arthur 
Balfour is the most experienced and most distinguished. 

The chief subject of discussion in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, April 12th, before the House rose for a forinight, 
was tho Safeguarding of Industries Aot. Mr. Asquith made 
the best speech which has been heard from him for some time, 
With many humorous illustrations and reflections he exposed 
the farcical or detrimontal working of ihe Act. No doubt manu- 
facturers whose particular products are protected support the Act, 
but Mr. Asquith had no difficulty in proving that it has spread 
over a largo part of our trade an atmosphere of uncertainty, 
This is very bad from the point of view of reviving industry. 
Uncertainty is much the same thing as want of confidence. 
It seems that duties are being levied not only upon articies 
which have been definitely put upon the protected list, but 
upon articles of which it can plausibly be said that they ought 
to be on the list. 


It might be supposed that when a duty has been mistakenly 
levied the duty could be recovered, but Mr. Baldwin declared 
that he had no power to refund any payment. Mr. Asquith 
dealt in particular with the trade in fabric gloves, which wo 
discussed nine weeks ago. Here tho uncertainty is disastrous. 
The Board of Trade Committee has announced no decision. 
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The result of protecting the British trade in fabric gloves, which is 
still a small industry and apparently smaller than it was, would 
be that the German manufacturers of fabric gloves would 
cease to buy the yarn spun in the Bolton mills. Thus an old- 
established British industry would be hard hit to help a small 
industry. Perhaps the best thing we can hope is that the mad- 
ness of the Safeguarding of Industries Act will go on just long 
enough to sicken everybody of Protection and to prove that it 
was not in this way that British industry was built up and that 
it will not be in this way that it will be restored. 





The Geddes Committee, while wielding the axe vigorously 
against Education of all kinds, found little fault with the very 
costly Ministry of Labour. The Select Committee on Estimates, 
ia its Report issued last week, took a less charitable view of Dr. 
Macnamara’s department, which proposes this year to spend 
:23,000,000, including £4,340,560 for administration—or about 
nine times as much as the old Employment branch of the Board 
of Trade. The Select Committee directed special attention to 
the fact that, while the Minister receives £2,000 a year and the 
Permanent Secretary £2,200, the Chief Labour Adviser and the 
President of the Industrial Court are paid £3,000 a year. The 
Chief Labour Adviser's salary has been raised by half, apart 
from bonus, since 1919. The President of the Industrial Court 
receives twice the salary of a County Court judge, though he is 
assisted by a chairman at £1,500 a year, an employers’ repre- 
sentative at £1,500 and two workmen’s representatives at 
£1,250 and £1,000 a year, while the number of cases referred 
to the court is diminishing. The Select Committee should 
pursue its investigations into these expensive anomalies. 





The negotiations between the Engineering Employers’ Federa- 
tion and the forty-seven unions, other than the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, unfortunately broke down at the end of 
last week, and it looks as if the members of these unions will be 
locked out like the skilled engineers. The employers say that 
the unions withdrew their admission of the employer's right to 
manage his works. The unions retort that the employers cleim 
the sole right to decide what are the material changes in workshop 
management of which prior notice is to be given. It is a bad 
sig when vague and abstract propositions of this kind are 
handied about. The parties might argue for ever about such 
phrases and meanwhile our great industries would be going to 
wrack and ruin. To the layman it would seem to be immaterial 
whether a “ material change ’’ was made in workshop methods 
provided that the union’s right to discuss it was duly recognized. 
To bring a workshop to a standstill in order to debate the pro- 
priety of a new practice is surely needless and foolish. There 
is far too much unemployment already. 


The Board of Trade index figure of the cost of living was for 
April Ist four points lower than for March Ist. The average 
level of retail prices was then 82 per cent. above the level in 
July, 1914. The cost of living is now about the same as in the 
autumn of 1917. After then it rose steadily to a maximum of 
176 per cent. above the pre-war level in November, 1920, and 
has since fallen steadily. The reductions in wages have not 
kept pace with the rise in the real value of the money carned, 
0 that the workman who is in employment is much better off 
than he was eighteen months ago. 


ter a long trial Major H. R. Armstrong, a solicitor, was 
convicted at Hereford Assizes last week of poisoning his late 
wife with arsenic, and was sentonced to death. The case was 
described by Mr. Justice Darling as one of the most remarkable 
in his long experience. It was admitted that the woman died 
from an overdose of arsenic. The question was whether she 
took it herself with intent to commit suicide or whether the 
prisoner administered it to her. The jury found on the strength 
of circumstantial evidence—which, the Judge said, was “ as 
goed as any other, provided that it was relevant and true ”"— 
that the prisoner had given the poison. Why he should have 
done so, when be was apparently an affectionate husband and 
an honest citizen with a good record in his profession and in 
his War service, must remain an inscrutable mystery. ‘“ You 
will never find,” said the Judge, “in such a crime as this a motive 
which you or I, I hope, would think an adequate motive. 
But that does not prove that it is not a perfectly sufficient 
motive for another person with a criminal mind.” Armstrong's 
case may be described in psychological terms, but it is none the 
less inexplicable, 





It seems probable that Armstrong will appeal, and no 
doubt the case before the Court of Criminal Appeal would turn 
upon the admissibility of evidence in the trial before Mr. Justice 
Darling about Armstrong’s alleged attempt to murder his 
fellow-solicitor, Mr. Martin. If the Court of Appeal should 
decide that this evidence was not admissible the prisoner would 
be discharged, but would apparently then have to be tried on 
the charge of the attempted murder of Mr. Martin. The Court 
of Criminal ‘Appeal cannot order a fresh trial. The London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Thursday’s paper 
says that he understands it would be possible for the Court of 
Appeal to hold that, even if the Martin evidence was wrongly 
admitted the course of tho trial was not essentially affected. 
He points out that if the appeal were to fail it would still be 
possible for Armstrong to appeal to the House of Lords, 
but only if the Attorney-General granted a certificate stating 
that the point of law involved was of sufficient importance. 
In the Casement case the Attorney-General refused a certificate. 
In the case of Beard in 1920 a certificate was granted. 


The Second Interim Report of the Departmental Committee 
which is inquiring into the taxation and regulation of road 
vehicles is of great interest. One of the most important recom- 
mendations is that the speed limit should ‘be abolished. We 
hope that this recommendation will be acted upon. We are 
offering no sort of excuse for those who drive motors inconsider- 
ately when we say that the present legal speed limit of twenty 
miles an hour has no relevance to the facets. Everybody knows 
that it is possible to drive much faster than twenty miles an 
hour on an open stretch of road without exposing anybody to 
the least danger. On the other hand, a ‘speed of much less than 
twenty miles an hour may be very dangerous, as, for example, 
when one is passing through a country town on market day 
where the traffic is very badly regulated or not regulated at all. 
The Committee very rightly sees that the true solution is to 
prohibit dangerous driving without reference to the speed. 
That covers the whole ground. The sooner the speed limit 
goes the better in the interests of safety and common sense. 
It is not good that respectable citizens should habitually break 
the law as they do now. The penalties for dangerous driving 
would, of course, be made more severe. 


The Committee proposes that for a ‘first offence of driving 
recklessly, or with criminal intent, the maximum penalty should 
be raised from £20 to £50, and, of course, the driver’s licence 
could also be suspended or a new licence be withheld. It is 
proposed that for a second or subsequent offence the maximum 
fino should be £100, and that the suspension of the licence or 
disqualification for getting a new licence, for a period to be 
determined by the court, should be compulsory. The court 
would also be authorized to inflict imprisonment for six months. 
Another recommendation is that motor-cars should be equipped 
with signals to show when a driver intends to stop or to turn 
to the right. If this recommendation should be adopted, the 
objection to the “ left-hand drive ” would, of course, disappear, 
provided that the driver from his seat on the near side ef the car 
could operate the signals on the off side. 


We much regret to announce the death of Mr. Thomas Burt, 
the veteran trade unionist, which occurred on Thursday, 
April 13th. He was 84 years old. Since Mr. Burt entered 
Parliament as a representative of. Labour in 1874 there have 
been tremendous changes. He was pledged to the excellent 
causes of winning recognition for trade unionism, demanding 
better education for the nation and extending the franchise. 
He had a profound reverence for the vote. He saw that by 
means of manhood suffrage ho and his friends could win every- 
thing they desired, provided that they could persuade enough 
people to vote with them. The process of persuading enough 
people depended, in his view, upon education. Thus his 
principles were compact and interdependent. How pitiful it 
is to reflect that the new unionism, which Mr. Burt saw grow 
up but with which he was not at all in sympathy, pays little 
attention to the vote and rather seeks means of defeating tho 
will of the majority. Mr. Burt was a man of admirable 
character and was universally respected. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 15, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Taursday, 1004 ; 
Thursday week, 100}, a year ago, 8yf. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—pa— 


THE SITUATION AS IT IS. 


E are drifting into a very perilous situation. It is 
possible, of course, that we may also drift out 
again into smooth waters; but apart from that 
possibility the position cannot but be regarded with 
anxiety. If it was inevitable that we should be in this 
peril there would be no more to be said. What is so 
grievous to sane people, or, at any rate, to people who 
have the inclination to stop and to think instead of merely 
blundering on, is that the danger is almost entirely 
gratuitous. No doubt the War left us many difficulties 
to overcome, but by a mixture of heedlessness and folly, 
recklessness and levity, we have enormously increased 
those dangers. If, instead of drifting stern foremost into 
the dangerous part of the rapids, the boat had been 
steered with care and precision, we might have found a 
better and far safer course. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that we ought by now to be feeling ourselves in 
a sound condition, financially and industrially, and in a 
fair way to resume our old place in the financial and 
industrial world. Our commercial system is extra- 
ordinarily tough, and, where the Government does not 
interfere, it is managed with extraordinary tact, energy 
and ability, and, what is best of all, with extraordinary self- 
confidence and reasoned optimism—the two things which 
are the life-blood of Business. Even as it is, and in spite 
of the obstacles of our own making, Commerce is beginning 
to recover. In spite of the quack medicine which we have 
poured down her throat she is curing herself, and if we 
can only leave her alone and avoid further follies we may 
very soon see a return of real, and not sham, prosperity. 
lf when the War closed our Government, instead of 
behaving like a pack of cynical children, had at once 
begun to cut down expenses, to conserve energy and to give 
wounds a chance of healing by resting instead of dancing 
financial fandangoes, the world would be a_ very 
different place from what it now is. Just think 
of what we did! Instead of saying on January Ist, 
1919, that we would have no more fighting and no more 
extravagant expenditure, we wasted millions in the 
stupidest of all things—half-hearted, weakly-intentioned, 
aimless, unmotived wars—wars which were not pushed 
with the energy which is the only spirit in which war 
ought to be or can be properly waged. We did not make 
up our minds about what we wanted or where we were 
going. We squandered millions in supporting useless and 
impossible causes and vague and hopeless movements on 
the edges of what was once the Russian Empire. It is 
just possible that, if we had taken these movements 
seriously and thrown ourselves whole-heartedly into them, 
something might have come of them. Instead, however, 
of bold action we took timid action—action which was never 
enough to win a victory but quite enough to involve us in 
the loss of huge sums of money and to lead the wretched 
people we supported into hideous disaster. In Persia, 
in Mesopotamia, we also kept on squandering more money 
beeause our rulers could not make up their minds whether 
the British people would or would not like to have an 
imperial “ beano” on the Tigris and Euphrates ! 

It was the same story in Egypt and Palestine and, 
indeed, throughout the rest of the world. Disracli used 
to talk about John Bull, “ puzzled but still subscribing.” 
Here was John Bull’s Government, puzzled but. still 
squandering. There was one thing, and one thing only, 
on which we seemed able to make up our minds, and 
that was to throw money out of the window. Look 
at our policy in Egypt! Though we ourselves are 
Imperialists, we are not prepared to say that, considering 
the mismanagement of our affairs on the Nile Valley, 
we could avoid the abandonment of our great task in 
Egypt in the way in which we have abandoned it. What 


we do say is that the Government ought to have made 
up its mind and chosen its policy long before it did. To 
send out the Milner Corsmission, to allow the recommen- 
dations of that body to become known, and then to refuse 
to act on the decision till the Cabinet were bullied into 
doing so by a combinagion of one of our own generals and 
the Egyptian Nationalists, was a piece of ineptitude on 








the part of a body of men so able individually as the 
Coalition Cabinet which, unless it had actually take 
place, one could hardly have believed. . 

The Government's policy in Egypt seems, howover 
sublimely sane compared with that adopted in Palestine 
There our rulers have contrived to get rid of millions 
which could have been far better spent either at 
home or in some portion of the British Empire. ‘To 
use plain words, we have been spending our money and 
losing our good name by making ourselves the instruments 
of a mad policy. We have been trying to “dump,” or 
to assist in “dumping,” a large number. of Russian 
Polish and other Jews into a country, small, unfertile and 
already supporting a considerable population of Moham- 
medans and Christians—persons who, not unnaturally 
want self-determination, not Hebrew determination, as an 
alternative to Turkish misrule. If it had been nothin 
but an individual influx of Jewish refugees the natives 
of Palestine would very likely have protested, but they 
would probably not have done much more. But what 
they are now finding it impossible to endure is somethin 
very different. Not only have these immigrants—whon 
the Arabs regard as aliens, and even hostile aliens—been 
stimulated and encouraged by the Government to come as 
a matter of State policy, but when they come they 
are given @ position of political privilege to which 
they have no moral title. They are a small mi- 
nority and they are not “native-born,” and yet thoy 
are in fact allowed to run the country. It is true, no 
doubt, that the giving of this privileged position in the 
Palestinian State to the Zionists and to the Jews generally 
is not actually provided for in any legal document. Ona 
cannot quote the words of any law or ordinance which 
says that the Jews shall be the supreme authority and 
say the last word. Nevertheless, the Arabs firmly believe 
that such a position is accorded to the Jews. And can we 
wonder that, rightly or wrongly, the Arabs have this 
impression when we recall the choice of Sir Herbert 
Samuel as the ruler of Palestine? We had hundreds of 
impartial Imperial administrators capable of holding the 
position of High Commissioner. Yet the man we appointed 
is a Jew, and not only a Jew, but a Zionist! Had a 
Protestant Anglo-Indian official of experience in holding 
the balance fairly between warring races and creeds been 
placed at Jerusalem, the inhabitants would have felt that 
neither Turk nor Arab, Latin nor Greek, Jew nor Christian 
would have been given any unfair preference. There 
would have been no bias towards any one section of the 
inhabitants. As it is, Palestine, instead of settling down 
to the peace for which its people hoped when the Turk 
was removed, is in a state of such restlessness and 
anxiety that we are actually in the humiliating position of 
giving less liberty and less self-government to the towns 
and country districts of Palestine than they possessed under 
the rule of the Turkish Sultan! And we still babble 
blithely about the sacred right of self-determination and 
its universal applicability ! 

We cannot even touch the fringe of the Indian question 
here. We can only say, as we have said about Egypt. 
that if great and revolutionary changes were necessary 
—it is, of course, arguable that they were, though 
we do not agree with the argument—the alleged neces- 
sary change has been carried out in the worst possible 
way. Our séyime has plenty of convinced friends 
in India, ranging from rajahs of the highest lineage to 
peasants and out-castes. We have, however, so contrived 
our preliminaries of abdication that those who, in truth, 
would have liked to see our wise and equitable ruje main- 
tained—or, in any case, would have liked its abdication 
to have been very much slower—are actually assuming, 
in order to save their own skins, a hostility which they do 
not feel. They study our behaviour, our apparent feat 
of any agitator who threatens us, and our astonishing 
instability of policy, and they argue therefrom not only 
that our reign is coming to an end, but that certain bad 
and dangerous influences, which they have always known 
and regarded with suspicion and hostility, are going to 
win. ‘That being so, and being themselves timid, without 
leaders, and desiring above all things a quict life, they 
feel that they have not a moment to lose in making it 
up with the cruel and arbitrary men who they believe 
will replace us. We are losing influence and power, not 
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because we are disliked or distrusted, but because the 
Indian, like all other Easterns, is a fatalist and thinks he 
sees signs that our immediate departure is written in the 
Book of Fate. So without any real cause the ship of 
the Indian Empire plunges into the heart of the storm 
without anyone here or in India knowing to what port 
she is destined, or why such a moment was chosen for her 
to put out to sea. All we know is that the night is dark, 
that the man at the wheel is anxious and fearful, that he 
has no policy of his own, and can get none from the busy 
and distracted chief who is the only person to whom he 
can look for help and advice. 

If we turn from India to Ireland, we find the condition 
of things even worse and even more fatally mismanaged. 
There we have almost deliberately produced a state of 
affairs which not only corresponds to the visions of the 
most pessimistic of political prophets, but from which 
there promises to be no outcome, so far as the South of Ire- 
land is concerned, except a state of anarchy and conflicting 
interests. This must destroy all the good effects of the 
wise, careful and generous system of government which 
obtained in Ireland till 1906, and, save for a certain 
weakening at the centre, went on till 1916. We have 
given Ireland full self-determination, and in only one 
part of Ireland, that is, in the Six-County Area, has this 
self-determination been used for any purpose except to 
provide a playground for murderers and fanatics. In 
the South of Ireland a triangular duel is in progress between 
the Provisional Government, Mr. De Valera, and the Irish 
Republican Army. Indeed, we are not sure that we ought 
not to say it is a quadrilateral duel. The fourth side is sup- 
plied by the British Government, though that side may be 
said to have caved in through its own weakness and its 
desire not to fight if it can possibly avoid doing so. In 
the Celtic quarters cf Belfast and along the Northern 
border-line there may, indeed, be said to be a fifth side 
to this tragically shaped polygon—that is, the Northern 
Government. 

All we say of this intolerable situation is that apparently 
the hatred the Irish Republican Army and the Republican 
Party have for the Provisional Government is of 
the most intense kind, But, though both the I.R.A. 
and Republicans now loathe Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith 
beyond words, their common enmity does not seem to 
bring them together. The Irish Republican Army are by 
no means prepared to take orders from Mr. De Valera, 
but rather, under certain conditions, are quite prepared 
to put him in his place, wherever that may be. All that 
seems certain is that nobody is going to agree to a com- 
promise or to make any agreement of the kind made so 
wisely and so swiftly by Sir James Craig, and without 
any thought of either personal or Party amour propre. 
he one matter in which the Irish Republican Army 
and the Republicans seem to agree is that under no 
circumstances will they bow to the Will of the People, 
unless, of course, that Will is exactly consonant with what 
they consider true and sound principles, The people, 
as they would put it, have no right to do wrong. They 
have only a right to do right, as the I.R.A. or the Republicans 
tiew u, 

Can we wonder that in these circumstances the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland is becoming extraordinarily 
anxious ? If recriminations or reprisals were of any use in 
politics, one might be inclined to point out to the members 
of the Roman Church that they have no right to be annoyed, 
because they are only reaping what they sowed. They 
tolerated, contrary to all the true tenets of the Christian 
faith, the hideous crime of murder. One Jesuitical scribe 
actually went so far in an official organ of the Church 
as to revive, with the full imprimatur of the Roman 
Catholic authorities, the wicked old sophistries of Killing 
No Murder. They let him lay down a set of so-called 
religious doctrines with regard to murder which must 
have acted, not only as an excuse, but as a positive 
incentive to Roman Catholic extremists who were tempted 
to enrol in murder gangs and secret clubs of homicide. 
And now, much as the Girondists did as they went to the 
scaffold, these very Roman extremists who searched the 
books of the casuists in order to find a religious basis for 
murder, and, in effect, condoned the massacre of the 
British officers on the Red Sunday, are looking with 
horror at the results of the evil work they once justified. 








The toleration of murder has its own peculiar and appro- 
priate reward. That is one of the few deductions from 
History on which reliance can be placed. 





MISMANAGEMENT AT HOME, 

W* have catalogued the results of mismanagement 

abroad and in Ireland. We must now say some- 
thing about the mismanagement at home. Before we do 
this, however, we must deal with the argument that not the 
Government, but rather an evil fate, must be blamed 
for all the perils we have had to encounter. We 
venture to say that no such plea can be raised with 
regard to the mismanagement at home. There, at 
any rate, the muddle was purely voluntary. Take the 
case—it is a vital case—of financial mismanagement. The 
Government is, in effect, condemned by what it is doing 
now. The Cabinet in principle, and practically in detail, 
has accepted the Geddes Report. But the Geddes Report 
made no new discoveries. It found no new principles of 
financial action. Sir Eric Geddes and his colleagues, after 
a rapid survey of our expenditure, showed how we could 
save well-nigh a hundred and fifty millions annually without 
forfeiting our national security or doing anything that 
would prove penny-wise and pound-foolish. And _ this, 
as we have said, the Government has, in effect, admitted 
to be the case. But if that is so, the Administration 
has accepted judgment against itself. If that money 
was savable, as it obviously was, why was it not saved 
before ? 

It would be childish to suggest that the Government 
did not know things would be so bad financially as 
they have turned out. If they thought things 
would go right without any one bothering about 
them, they must be the blindest people in the country. 
Everybody else knew that, though there might be a short 
boom in the first year of peace, it must be followed by a 
sharp depression, and that the only possible way of recover- 
ing from that depression would be to cut off, at once, 
every unnecessary item of expenditure. It was clear 
that what the country needed, and what would help 
more than anything else to make it recover, was lower 
taxation. Of course, the only way to cut down taxation 
was to reduce expenditure. ‘ 

Yet, in spite of this, the Government did not merely 
fail to reduce unnecessary expenditure. They actually 
added to it profusely. Instead of unnecessary Ministries 
being scrapped and a serious effort made to go back to the 
position of 1914, new offices were created and higher 
salaries provided. Lavishness, not economy, became the 
order of the day. Instead of preparing to meet the inevit- 
able depression we actually made that depression come 


quicker than it need have come, and we mad 
it far more severe when it did come by imposing 
an intolerable weight of taxation. Ministers and 


their special supporters smiled at the idea that there 
was any risk of financial ruin. They appeared to pride 
themselves on the amount of taxation which the country 
was able to bear. Everything was for the best in the best 
of possible financial worlds. 

If we had time we might show dozens of cases of Govern- 
mental wastefulness and ineptitude. We can, however, 
take only one. The housing policy of the Government could 
not have been conducted with more stupidity or with more 
financial profligacy. They made every mistake that 
it was possible to make. We do not say this because wi 
think that the matter should have been thrown aside as 
not important enough to be specially considered by the 
Government. On the contrary, we think it was the most 
important of all after-War problems. We look with shame 
and anxiety, nay, with horror, upon the way in which a 
large portion of the population is still compelled to live. 
We have no sympathy whatever with Sir Alfred Mond’s 
view that young married people should be content with 
a one-roomed hut, or a one-roomed flat, or a one-roomed 
lodging. We have a very diflerent idea of the health and 
happiness that are required for the working men and women 
of to-day. 

The essential thing was to get more houses and better 
houses. But, in the long run, as, of course, everybody 
knows at heart, we can never get the increase in houses 
for working men or, indeed, for any class, unless we 
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have some cheap system of building. Therefore, it was 
the business of the Government to do nothing which would 
increase the price at which houses could be produced. 
But anyone could have told the Government that the 
way to got cheaper building conditions was not to organize 
a kind of mad rush upon the building trade with the battle 
cry of “ Homes for heroes!” The result of such a rush 
must be, and, of course, was, to make everybody think, 
from the brickmaker to the bricklayer, and from the 
great contractor to the humblest labourer, that they 
were in for a soft and glorious thing, with short hours and 
long pay, and “everything pleasant and comfortable 
for all concerned.” The result was the great housing 
fiasco—a fiasco which, if the country were not too tired 
and too distracted to investigate it, would be condemned 
as one of the worst Governmental crimes ever committed. 
We raised great hopes; we got few houses, and those we 
have got have fallen, not to the working-class, but for 
the most part to classes above them in the financial scale. 
And we have wasted no one quite knows how many millions, 
but probably at least a hundred millions, without an 
adequate result. 

If the Government, instead of rushing madly in, had 
let the building trade alone, builders and their work- 
people and all connected with the trade would have soon 
come to the conclusion that, unless they made the con- 
ditions reasonably cheap, they would have to go out of 
business. Very soon we should have seen schemes springing 
up everywhere for supplying the popular demand for 
houses. To such a movement the Government might 
have given a certain amount of financial help in the way 
of loans and so mitigated what was then the only 
great obstacle to private enterprise, and that was dear 
money. No doubt, in the first year or so there would 
have been a good deal of building of offices and cinema 
theatres rather than of homes, but that would have 
soon passed. During that time, however, the building 
trade would have. got well organized and a great many 
people would have been attracted to it, and then, after 
the first rush of business buildings, the contractors would 
have been only too willing to find uses for their plant 
in building quickly small and reasonably cheap houses. 

But it is unnecessary to make any further catalogue 
of the evils from which we are suffering, and which are 
delaying the trade revival that is happily beginning 
to be visible. If a puzzled reader asks us how 
we account for all these evils when we have got admittedly 
so able a Prime Minister and so able a Cabinet, if he asks 
whether we think that the Prime Minister has a double 
dose of original sin or is not trying to do his best, 
we gladly admit that the Prime Minister’s intentions are 
excellent. Unfortunately, intentions are of small account 
in this world. It is actions to which we have to look. 
If, further, we are told that mere criticism is useless, and 
that it is up to us to say how things should have been 
managed, we are quite willing to accept that line of 
argument. We will not emulate Sir Robert Peel, who 
on a certain occasion said that, though he criticized the 


Government, he would not at the same _ time 
attempt to say how the patient could be cured. 
He must wait till he had been regularly called 


in and received his proper fee. We hold that where 
the treatment has been specially wrong is the way in which 
this Government always leaves things half finished. Six 
months ago we made a Treaty with Ireland, but we never 
finished the job in any sort or form. The Government, 
which had made the Treaty, appeared to get tired of it, 
or, at any rate, left all the difficulties to be solved in the 
kind of hugger-mugger which is now going on in Ireland 
with such tragic results. The last pull of the rope was 
much too painful to be taken. 

The Prime Minister was only too willing to flit off to the 
financial peril. In a moment the coat which he had 
resumed when he shook hands with Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Collins was tossed off again, and the Geddes Commission 
and its proposals were taken up in a fever of excitement, and 
for a time nothing else was thought of. But that question 
was not really tackled. It was only half tackled. Then 
came the Cabinet crisis and the question of dissolution and 
resignation. But that, again, was a business which was 


never finished ; Mt was patched up by the Prime Minister, 
determined really to set the world right at Genoa, this 








time permanently, and not temporarily. But 

he rushed off to Genoa the Prime Minieter at ae 
Engineering Strike. lt appears, however, that this en 
was only a half-finished job. Now that the wizard has 
gone the spell is not working and we have yet another 
important item to add to the list of underdone dishes 
which have to be sent back to the kitchen to be 
recooked. 

When the Genoa Conference assembled we hoped devoutly 
that it was going to prove a brilliant exception and that 
we should at last see something fully accomplished, fully 
done. Alas! our hopes have been shortlived. Who will 
say that Genoa is going to be even a: half-finished event ? 
But the Genoa fiasco is dealt with at length below, and 
we shall here only say that it looks as if it micht 
prove the worst of all the sham solutions of great prob- 
lems. When, however, a matter of Foreign Policy is still 
undecided we desire, though we must face the facts honestly 
to say as little as we can. We shall hope against hope that 
the muddle may yet be retrieved bad though it is at present. 
The irony of it all is that the mishap is distinctly one of 
those which could have been foreseen. : 





THE RUSSO-GERMAN TREATY. 
O far as it has gone the Genoa Conference has been 
like a party at which a couple of guests have behaved 
in such an uncouth way that the hostess has been reduced 
to tears and the other guests, feeling embarrassed, uncom- 
fortable, and hot and cold by turns, have not known which 
way to look. Mr. Lloyd George is, of course, the hostess, 
All one can say is that this hostess, who has hitherto 
succeeded in bringing together in harmony at her parties 
the most irreconcilable social elements and achieving « 
long score of audacious successes, has had a bad set-back. 
Her soothing and placating charm has this time failed to 
work. The latest party, instead of being the usual brilliant 
success—outwardly, at all events, whatever thoughts may 
have passed secretly through the minds of the guests and 
whatever remarks they may have exchanged as they looked 
for their hats and greatcoats—has yielded a_ scanda!, 
Two guests who accepted the invitation to the party 
and expressed rapture at the idea of meeting that interesting 
Mr. So-and-so and that captivating Mrs. Somebody Else 
(people suspected as being, as a matter of fact, their sworn 
enemies) when they actually arrived upon the scene took 
up a provocative, not to say an insulting, attitude towards 
the other guests. Perhaps they will say that they accepted 
the invitation under a misapprehension. But it is open 
to the other guests to say that the guilty pair foresaw all 
along what would happen and did it on purpose. We are, 
of course, very sorry for the hostess. It is very galling 
for her after having “ bagged” so much big social game 
to have let into her drawing-room lions who, instead of 
tamely conforming to their proper part, roared and 
charged. 

For our part we cannot profess to be so surprised as 
some people pretend to be. We are rather inclined to 
ask what else was to be expected. It is perfectly right 
and justifiable for Englishmen to regard Germany as a 
nation on probation, a nation with a heavy total of crime 
to its discredit, and to look upon the Soviet Government 
as an organized body of assassins impelled by a positive 
political and economic mania. But Russia and Germany, 
which are potentially very powerful nations, do not regard 
themselves in this way. They reflect with bitterness that 
they have been treated as outcasts, and they evidently made 
up their minds that so far from eating humble pie and 
meekly allowing themselves to be lectured and put in 
their place at Genoa, they would themselves be the 
aggressors. Now, we do not wish to appear to say a word 
in palliation of either the German or the Russian record— 
we may safely say that we have denounced it consistently— 
but at the same time it has been fairly obvious that the 
Supreme Council has never taken in regard to Germany 
a clear enough course to deprive her of doubts and mis- 
givings. It is these doubts and misgivings which have 
caused the scandal at Genoa. Although we think that 
Germany and Russia have behaved with utter wrong- 
headedness and stupidity, and that they will have cause 
to repent their action, it is, nevertheless, desirable to 
understand their motives quite clearly 
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There were alternative possible ways of dealing with 
Germany. It was possible either to cripple her so seriously 
that she could never again rise up to be a menace to the 
world, or it was possible to say, “ We recognize that 
Germany cannot be held down permanently and that the 
only sane policy is to bring her back into the family of 
nations as soon as possible, to remove her legitimate 
grievances and to make it easy for her to recover her 
industrial position.” The trouble was that Germany was 
not quite sure what we meant to do. She may haye 
thought, and we believe did think, that Great Britain 
meant to help her in every reasonable way. But she also 
suspected that the policy which the French were hankering 
after was to crush her. In this doubting state of mind 
she has directed her energy lately not to grateful co- 
operation with the Allies but to an act of revenge and 
defiance. 

What has happened looks very awkward at the moment, 
though we think its effects may easily be exaggerated. 
A Russo-German alliance is a very considerable fact; it 
may conceivably mean the development of a new Balance 
of Power—the very thing which statesmanship, or our 
modern substitute for statesmanship, has tried to avoid 
ever since the War. Russia still has a strong army if 
strength may be measured by mere man-power. Whether 
Russia will be insane enough or anti-social enough to use 
that army as a political argument we do not know. All 
that is clear at present is that Mr. Lloyd George’s graces 
and political incantations have brought us to this situation, 
that we have not satisfied the Germans by helping them 
enough and that we have dissatisfied the French by helping 
the Germans too much. The principle that a door must 
be either open or shut has been forgotten. 

We said that Germany and Russia had made a great 
mistake. We are quite sure of it. We must consider 
the case of Germany in particular now because her circum- 
stances are different from those of Russia. It will be 
noted that the protest sent by the Allies after the Russo- 
German Treaty had been announced was addressed to 
(ermany alone. It may be true that in allying herself 
with Russia she has not violated the Treaty of Versailles. 
But the terms of the alliance undoubtedly clash with 
(ermany’s obligations as to reparations. Germany, there- 
fore, is technically more guilty than Russia. Both accepted 
an invitation to the party on certain conditions and then 
behaved as though those conditions had never been 
named ; but Germany was bound by previous and quite 
independent undertakings. The whole idea of the Genoa 
Conference is to produce general economic co-operation 
and to repudiate the idea of private pacts which purchase 
friendship at the price of many enmities. The behaviour 
o Germany and Russia is a flagrant repudiation of these 
principles. Our past experience of German diplomacy 
makes us think that the German rulers may have acted 
more out of stupidity, more out of an utter inability to 
mderstand the thoughts of other people, than out of 
malignity. Nevertheless, Germany will suffer for it. 

However successful the Genoa Conference may still be 
in form, the Russo-German Treaty is an obstacle in the 
way of a general rehabilitation. By that rehabilitation 
(rermany had almost more to gain than any other country. 
Perhaps she does not know it, but there are in this country 
i very large number of moderate persons who are anxious 
to lend Germany a hand at every sign on her part of 
reasonableness and good faith. These people are now 
necessarily estranged. Nor is it only in Great Britain 
that there is a certain revulsion of feeling. Americans 
watch with an impatience and scorn the unfruitful cross- 
purposes of European States, and what Germany has done 
is bound to reinforce the opinion in America that it is an 
almost hopeless job to try to assist such nations. 

We must pass now to the effect upon France. It is 
clear that French statesmen will either say that Russia 
and Germany have made fools of Europe, as M. Poincaré 
always prophesied they would, or they will come to the 
more sober conclusion that French policy in the past 
explains if it does not excuse the German act and that 
French policy must therefore be changed in the future. 
In other words, the new circumstances must either draw 
France nearer to us or drive her a little further away. 
It is for the first of these two possible results that English- 
men must labour with all sincerity and earnestness. We 








North. 


must enlist France in a campaign of appeasement. It 
would be well to forget as much of the past as can humanly 
be forgotten. France cannot hotly denounce the Russo. 
German Treaty while she herself maintains the propriety 
and usefulness of the private Treaty which she made 
with the Kemalist Turks. Our own belief is that the new 
facts afford a stronger rather than a weaker reason for 
dealing with Russia and Germany. To recognize a nation 
is in a real sense to have a hold over that nation. The 
door must either be open or shut. Under the new con- 
ditions of the modern world the shut door would be a 
hopeless policy even if it were a desirable one. 





THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
W E shall try in this article to describe the condition 


of Ireland so far as chaos can be described. After 
a struggle which has lasted for centuries Irishmen have 
been given Freedom—Freedom in a form at once reasonable 
and gencrous, which has earned the applause of the whole 
world—and we now see what use they are making of it. 
The first step of the extremists and irreconcilables has 
been to turn against the Provisional Government manned 
by their late colleagues. Apparently they must attack 
something or murder somebody, and as British control 
has been removed they vent their natural love of destruc- 
tion and slaughter upon such constituted authority as 
there is. Many of the deeds that are being done are so 
utterly irrational and contradictory that they would be 
gloriously amusing if they did not as a matter of fact 
make every decent person feel sick at heart that so 
many true, brave and loyal men and women should 
have been sacrificed in order that such results might be 
reached. 

If it were safe to judge Ireland by any ordinary standards 
one would have to say that the breakdown of the whole 
scheme for making Ireland a Free State is certain. But 
there is, perhaps, a ray of hope. Some observers think 
that the studiously defensive attitude which has been 
adopted by the Provisional Government is not prompted 
so much by conscious weakness as by a desire to 
await the strong sanction which would be given to the 
Provisional Government by a success at the elections 
on the issue of the Treaty. It is thought that if that 
sanction be obtained Mr. Griffith, the President of the 
Provisional Government, and Mr. Collins, the head of the 
Government, will not hesitate to go forward and try actively 
to subdue their enemies. Personally, we do not feel so 
optimistic. We fear that the love of murder has been 
allowed to run so wild in the Irish breast, thanks largely 
to the timid collusion of the religious leaders in the South, 
that the average politician or irregular soldier has become 
demoralized and will not shrink from violence of th 
worst sort. The temperamental tendency to be against 
whoever rules, even though the rulers be as good Irishmen 
as their critics, will continue to trace itself in letters of 
blood. It is probable that before many years have passed 
some section of the Southern Irish, feeling themselves 
strong enough to speak and being desperate enough to 
act, will appeal to the British Government to mtervene 
once again and save them from the appalling results of 
Freedom as practised in Ireland. 

What a contrast it is to turn from the Bedlam-like 
proceedings in the South and to note the calmness, the 
moderation and the political courage with whieh Sir 
James Craig, the Northern Premier, invariably acts! 
There is never a proposal for the pacification of Ireland 
which he is not ready to consider, even though it may be 
plausibly represented as opposed to the interests of the 
One of the greatest merits of Sir James Craig 
is that he is not frightened of criticism in his own political 
household. He would do anything reasonable for peace. 
And, of course, he is quite right, provided that the essential 
rights of the Six-County Area are protected. Peace is as 
much required for the progress and prosperity of the North 
as it is for the South. We firmly believe that such wisdom 
as Sir James Craig has shown will receive its reward in 
the end, though the end is not yet, and nobody can foresee 
when or how it will come. 

In the South the conflict between the various groups 
‘hich aspire to govern the country has brought m® about 


Ww 
that there is no Government. Perhaps the best ibastsation 
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of this is the fact that when the President of the 
Provisional Government announced his intention of 
speaking at Sligo last Sunday, the Republicans there who 
are against the Treaty and are supported by the local 
members of the I.R.A. forbade him to do so. Mr. Griffith 
had the pluck to ignore the prohibition. He sent down 
to Sligo enough men who are loyal to the Provisional 
Government to inspire a wholesome fear in the local 
garrison, and he made his speech as arranged. Photographs 
of the incidents of that day show Mr. Griffith’s supporters 
with rifles or revolvers in their hands posted at various 
vantage points while the speech was made. On the same 
day, when Mr. Collins was passing through Dublin on his 
return from a meeting, he was nearly assassinated by 
Republicans, who fired several shots at him. 

A few weeks ago if one had been told all that was going 
to happen one would have assumed that all this hostility 
to the Provisional Government would be worked up by 
Mr. De Valera. Mr. De Valera, however, though he 
undoubtedly has a following, seems to have very little 
control over the Republican Army. A new military 
leader has come to the top in the person of General Roderick 
O'Connor, and, so far as we can learn from the newspapers, 
he does not attach himself to any particular political 
leader. Jt is he who has seized the Law Courts in Dublin, 
ind he is now occupying them with over 200 men. He 
declares that he does not intend any coup d état, and that 
he seized the Courts because he could not find enough 
room for his men elsewhere. But when windows are 
sand-bagged and loop-holed and every entrance is guarded 
by armed men, there seems to be something more than 
a desire for adequate housing. Besides, he also speaks 
of himself as being in a position to dictate if necessary. 
Mr. Collins has not, so far, attempted to evict him. ~Appar- 
ently Mr. Collins’ plan is to try to hold what he has got, 
but not to try to retrieve what he has lost. 

Among all the ultra-Irish paradoxes of the situation the 
most remarkable in their way are the so-called Peace 
Conference in Dublin and its sequel. Under the auspices 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. De Valera and his friends met the principal 
persons of the Provisional Government in order to discuss 
means of ending the fighting—or perhaps we should say 
the murdering. On Thursday, April 13th, the Conference 
was adjourned for several days, without having reached 
any conclusion except that an appeal should be made to 
the rival factions not to interfere with freedom of speech. 
This appeal for toleration was interpreted by Mr. De 
Valera—himself one of the authors of it—in a very curious 
way. Within 48 hours he issued a manifesto which is 
worth quoting in full: 

““ Young men and young women of Ireland, hold steadily on. 

_ Those who, with cries of woe and lamentation, would involve 
you in a disastrous rout you will soon see rally behind you, and 
vie with you for first place in the vanguard. Beyond all telling 
is the destiny God has in mind for Ireland—the fair, the peerless 
one. You are the artificers of that destiny. Yours is the faith 
that moves mountains, tho faith that confounds cowardly 
reason and its thousand misgivings ; yours is the faith and the 
love that begot the enterprise of Easter, 1916. 

Young men and young women of Ireland, the goal is at last 
in sight. Steady, all together. Forward! Ireland is yours 
for the taking. ‘Take it.—Eamonn De VALERA. Easter, 1922.” 
There is an extraordinary exotic flavour in this delirious 
stuff. It is rhetorical incitement pure and simple of a 
kind to which Englishmen are quite unaccustomed, and 
which even a genuine Celtic Irishman could not exactly 
match though, no doubt, he might produce something 
almost its equivalent. The attempted prohibition of the 
Sligo meeting to which we have referred already and the 
attempt to kill Mr. Collins were also curious comments 
upon or results of the appeal. 


It is a great time for criminals in Ireland. Anybody 
can kill or steal or cheat or destroy property with very 
‘ittle danger of being brought to justice. As ordinary 
government has broken down, so also has the law. General 
O'Connor, enjoying his little dictatorship at the Four Courts, 
s the token and symbol of the power of lawlessness that 
tas superseded all order. -Possibly Republicans them- 
telves will at last turn away sickened, exhausted and ruined 
oy the anarchy and ask for protection from wherever 
they think they can get it. The Morning Post tells us 
hat two commandants of the 1.R.A. in Kilkenny have 





already proposed the formation of a National Guard 
Here is their appeal : : 
“You stand on the brink of a precipice. The ec 0 
which you risked all is being pe ta the gates of. ‘Hall e 
unscrupulous politicians, who, because of their personal vanit y 
cannot sgree to a policy which will save the country v, 
know you are all disgusted, sick at heart, war-worn, and tired 
but still we know you have the interest of Ireland day and night 
before your eyes. We are anxious to keep the Volunteers 
together, but, most of ell, we are determined to keep order in 
this district, and we tell you, Republicans or Free Staters as 
thé case may be, that if you come into our area with the intention 
of robbery or looting you will not return.” 


We cannot end this description of the state of Ireland 
without referring, which we do with deep humiliation 
to the facts about the R.I.C. The disbandment of this 
splendid force has been resumed, but the conditions under 
which the men are being paid off are so callous and so 
cruel that we feel sure that if the facts were generally 
known in England there would be an outcry of indignation, 
The central fact is that the R.LC. are being disbanded 
among their enemies and are deprived of their arms before 
they are dismissed. Unless, therefore, they are conveyed 
out of the country under ample protection they—in some 
cases their families too—are a prey to all the assassins 
who have sworn to kill them. It is truly horrible and out- 
rageous that men who did their duty nobly and with a 
wonderful and persistent courage, and whose loyalty to 
the British Government which employed them was notor- 
ious, should at the end of it all be exposed to murder and 
even to mutilation. How can such things happen ? ono 
may well ask. How can such things be allowed? Did 
ever a responsible Government behave so despicably to 
its servants? In an appeal for protection issued by some 
of the constables themselves and published in the papers 
of Wednesday, it was stated that many of the men being 
disbanded are condemned to death by I.R.A. Courts- 
martiai. Whether the prisoner is present or absent 
seems to be immaterial. The Government will be for 
ever disgraced if this appeal should be ignored. 





IS THERE LIFE AFTER DEATH ? 


NDER this title Mr. Blatchford, in the Sunday 
Chronicle of April 2nd, discusses with that clarity 
and fascination of style of which he is a master the eternal 
question of whence and whither. He has not introduced 
any new form of argument or any special metaphysical 
development. It was hardly likely that in this first and 
greatest of all human controversies he should find a new 
path. What is interesting about his article, in addition 
to its frankness and sincerity, is the personal element. 
It is hardly necessary to remind our readers that Mr. 
Blatchford was till a very short time ago not only an 
ardent Socialist, but a convinced materialist. This in a 
man so idealistic from many points of view as the author 
of Merry England and of the fascinating piece of auto- 
biography which tells of his Army experiences has always 
caused a sense of surprise. One expected him not to go 
beyond the agnostic position—not to feel sure that man was 
merely an unconscious automaton. What, however, one 
was not surprised at was that since Mr. Blatchford did 
hold the materialistic view he should make his position 
perfectly clear, for there never was a man who had a greater 
desire for the truth and the whole truth. The thought of 
concealing a view on op ortunist grounds, however 
virtuous per se, was impossible to him. 

But Mr. Blatchford has seen reason to alter his view. 
His immediate reason for doing so has a personal interest 
to the Spectator. Mr. Blatchford tells us that his change 
of mind was accomplished by a book to which we drew 
particular attention in these columns not six weeks ago. 
That book was M. Flammarion’s Death and Its Mystery. 
But we had better let Mr. Blatchford speak for himself. 
Here is his account of his conversion :— 

“T have always been a materialist. The materialist 
philosophy seemed so logical, so real, so substantial. 1 knew 
nothing of any life but this, and all ovidence was against the 
theory of a future state. But I have had to abandon my 
position. Materialism seemed to be an impregnable fortress 
so long as there remained a matorial foundation for it to stand 
on. But how can one hold to materialism if there is no 
material? If, as wo havo just discovered, the infinitesimal 
atom is divisible into millions of electrons, there is no such 





thing as material substance. What is more, unless I am 
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mistaken, the latest trend of scionce is toward tha bolief that 


matter is motion. Thus tho foundations of my philosophy 
have been destroyed. . . .” 


Mr. Blatchford then goes on to speak of M. Flammarion’s 
book :— 

“M. Flammarion in his book raises a question about sight 
that I have often asked. As a small boy poople would explain 
to me all about light waves and the optic nerve conveying the 
picture thrown on tho retina to tho brain. Just like the camora, 
they said. But this I knew was no answor to my quostion. 
The camera cannot recognize or remember @ picturao. . . . 
Tho camera haz no brain; trus. But can a brain seo? A 
brain is a mass of creamy substance, and is composed of about 
two tablespoonfuls of dust and some ounces of water. Does 
that mixture see? That seoms to mo a vory vital quostion, 
because if we do not soe with our brain, with what do we soo ? 


M. Flammarion suggests that it is the soul that sees, 
and that the brain is but an instrument employed by 
the soul :— 


“ Now there are two very good reasons why we should greot 
such a theory with respectful welcoms. Tho first reason is 
that, whether or not we can believe it, wo are not in a position 
to disprove it. The second reason is that it would be a very 
comforting and inspiring belief to hold, and that we are nearly 
ail of us eager to believe it.” 


But though the materialist theory has for him been 
“shattered into a cloud of electrons,” he is not yet 
convinced of the existence of the soul :— 

“TI do not know that M. Flammarion is right; I only hope 
he is. Because we hope, we must be doubly and trebly 
cautious. It is so casy to believe a thing whon wo want to 
boliove it that we must be on our guard against our own desire.” 


Neither physiology nor chemistry can tell us what 
life is. For example, a young soldier is hit by a stray 
bullet and falls dead. If it is not that his body is a broken 
machine, then something is gone. “Something is gone. 
What? Unless it be the soul.” 

Mr. Blatchford goes on to speak of the sub-conscious 
mind :— 


“Underneath tho surface mind there is another mind; a 
mind which apparently thinks and remembers of its own voli- 
tion, a mind which never sleeps. I cannot help feeling that 
it is always the sub-consciousness which gives creative power 
to the artist and the thinker. Perhaps the sub-consciousness 
is the soul. But if we can say that mankind has developed 
from the amoeba and that tho amoeba -is alive, moves, and, 
apparently, knows, why should wo boggle over the existenco 
of a so 

When we think of the stellar spaces, uf stollar time, of stellar 
force and motion ; when wo are told that light and heat and 
colour are vibrations ; when we remember the countless millions 
of suns and try to realize their immense’ volume, their con- 
suming heat, and their terrific velocity, are we to commit 
ourselves to the audacious declaration that there can be no life 
without matter, though matter does not actually exist ?” 

Mr. Blatchford ends his article with a characteristic 
apologia :— 

“If we cannot explain spiritual phenomena, let u3 wait, but 
let us also watch. It was Sir Humphry Davy, I think, who 
said that our knowledge resembles the light cast by a lantern 
at night. ‘The wider the area of light, the wider the circle of 
darkness beyond it.” We have a lot to learn yet. Even I 
begin to think perhaps I do not know it all.” 

We are not going to do anything so foolish as to parade 
the conventional nonsense about sceptics, if they live long 


enough, always ending in being converted. That is a 
most futile assertion. Even if it is true, it does not 
lead us anywhere in particular. What is much more 


interesting and much more important about Mr. Blatchford’s 
change of view is the light it casts upon the trend of thought 
in the post-War world. We were lately told by a good 
many triumphant persons that, not only were they going 
to pluck God from His heaven, but that the new generation 
would entirely abandon and abolish the useless pursuit 
of the spiritual. Since all sane persons frankly and 
sincerely acknowledged that they and everybody else on 
the planet were merely mobile lumps of matter, life was a 
chemical accident, the spirit a fond thing vainly imagined, 
and consciousness nothing except a rather highly specialized 
exercise of automatic physical action by the brain, what 
was the use of abstract talk about the soul and its alleged 
qualities ! 

But though at the moment it looked as if that was to 
be the dominant idea, we now see round us plentiful signs 
that the new generation is beginning to think that, after all, 
it does not know everything. For ourselves, we shall not 





@ very few years there is a strong reaction to the spiritual 
side in the controversy. We go further, and say that we 
do not hold it to be impossible that through physical and 
biological study and research conducted on true scientific 
lines we may actually arrive at a discovery of phenomena 
which will make the purely materialistic view intellectually 
untenable, 

But the more convinced we are of that, the more con- 
vinced we must also be of the ungodly folly of putting any 
restraint upon investigation, thought and _ inquiry. 
Whether such investigations lead to doubt or to the 
creation of new and greater difficulties, or even new martyr- 
doms of the spirit, does not matter. What does matter 
is the freedom of the soul. Renan puts the truth in one of 
his philosophic dramas, in which God Himself is one of 
the characters as in the Book of Job. When an officious 
angel talks about the wickedness of sceptical literary 
men, the Almighty Master gently but firmly reproves 
his fanaticism and tells him that He has for these spiritual 
agnostics a special love and sympathy. They could not 
worship Him better than by their determination to risk 
everything and forgo everything for the sake of the truth. 
Such men are His best and most devoted servants. 





THE RAVEN IN THE WEST. 
A MONG the many rare birds whose status in this 
country has been somewhat strengthened within 
recent years, the raven must certainly take prominent, if 
not first, place. Though twenty years ago certain natural- 
ists reported him wellnigh extinct, he has now returned 
to many of his once-forsaken haunts, and, generally 
speaking, is by no means so rare as the vast majority of 
people suppose. 

Hartland, thrusting, grim and remote, into the wild sea, 
is the raven’s great fastness here in the West; but within 
recent years nests have been found at various points around 
the entire Cornish peninsula, starting from Brean in the 
north and ranging as far east as Chidcock on the South 
Dorset coast. I heard of a pair upon Golden Cap last 
spring, but whether they actually reared a brood some- 
where on that giant cliff, or lit there merely by chance, 
I do not know. They seldon, if ever, breed inland in this 
part of the world. There is, indeed, one reputed breeding- 
place in the Taw valley, and a pair is said to have nested 
once at Buckland Filleigh (North Devon), but, in the 
latter case, when applied to for fuller information, the 
owner of the wood in which they presumably built was 
unable to say positively that they did so. He disturbed 
the birds one night in a silver fir, he said, and was almost 
certain he saw their nest there afterwards. They were 
constantly about close to that tree for some time, but 
he never saw or heard young. 

In the South-West, then, it is tolerably safe to 
say that the breeding range of this bird 1s confined 
mainly to the coast-line; nor is it likely ever again to 
extend far inland. There is no reason to suppose that 
his popularity has in any way increased amongst game- 
preservers and agriculturists since the days when he was 
a regular dweller in our woods, and the influences which 
effected his banishment of yore would again be exerted 
to expel him should he reappear as a resident. 

Deplorable as it is from a naturalist’s point of view, the 
persecution of this species by certain people is not alto- 
gether inexcusable, for common justice compels the 
admission that he is in some respects a terrible bird, though 
doubtless many of the charges brought against him are 
baseless, or at any rate grossly exaggerated. Not 
long ago an ugly story against ravens was told to me 
by a friend of mine who is probably the greatest living 
authority upon wild life in Devonshire. I give it in his 
own words from the letter in-which he related it :— 
“My only personal dealings with them (ravens) were when & 
few years ago I had the strongest reasons for thinking they 
killed a lamb of mine. It was disembowelled and had its oye 
picked out in full daylight. Two ravens were flying low over 
the field when I left the lamb, new-born and living, and they 
were still hovering about when I came back soon after, and 
found the deed done. I did not catch them in fagran‘e delicto, 
but circumstantial evidence was strong against them. I! doe 


not like accusing wild birds or animals of anything which may 
lead to their being destroyed, and I know you have similar 





only not be surprised, but shall hold it most natural, if within 


sontiments; the loss of a lamb is amply compensated by tha 
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interest a raven or buzzard affords me—though not, I fear, to 
the average farmer.” 

Mr. Baring Gould, in his Book of the West, has this 
legend. A young child was left on the Moor near Moreton 
Hampstead to pick whorts, while its mother went to the 
Fair. During her absence he was attacked by ravens— 
then abundant on the crags—and when the woman returned 
a few hours later she found, so runs the ballad, “ none 
save a little white huddle of well-picked bone.” 

Indeed, old tradition has weaved around the very name 
of this bird a web of mystery and romance which even 
the cold logic of the existing generation has failed to 
dissipate. The Cornishman of to-day still regards the 
species with superstitious terror. Should a raven be seen 
fying over a mine in that county, it is nothing unusual 
for the men to insist upon an inspection before they will 
venture to go down again, and such was probably the 
case in the old Dartmoor tin mines. It has not been 
recorded, by the way, that ravens have figured con- 
spicuously in the vicinity of the pitheads as augurs of the 
distress now prevalent in these districts, but I have no 
doubt that a good deal of the blame has been laid upon the 
bird’s dark shoulders. 

Much the same superstition as to the evil which attends 
his flight over a house or building exists in Devonshire. 
Hereabouts such an event is considered a portent of death, 
or at best of some dire misfortune, though an old country- 
man, to whom I am indebted for much that I have heard 
of the wild legends and folk-lore of the West, once remarked 
that he had seen ravens fly over many houses, and watched 
in vain for the expected calamity. 

Such, then, is the raven as he appears to many; the 
cruel, the predatory, the fabled harbinger of ill—fit emblem 
to adorn the banners of marauding Bersekers of old. Yet, 
despite his undeniable crimes, there is something about 
the great ghoul of a bird with his raucous, far-sounding, 
impressive cry, and singularly romantic history, which 
appeals irresistibly to a nature lover. He is interesting 
enough when in captivity, or when ecking out a semi- 
domesticated existence in some historic demesne under 
official protection, but fully to appreciate him he must 
be seen or heard in his natural setting, amongst the moun- 
tains or on some wild shore where his personality is in 
keeping with his environment. 

Ravens, being creatures of the upper deeps, are perforce 
mighty fliers, ranging over enormous distances in search of 
their indiscriminate diet. It is nothing unusual for them 
to fly from coast to coast, travelling as a rule at such 
altitudes that their passage is observed by few. More 
than once when walking upon the desolate slopes of Yes 
Tor, where nothing save the call of a grouse or the distant 
tinkle of a sheep's bell breaks the vast silence, I have 
heard, far, far above, an unmistakable voice, and, looking 
up, have seen a pair of the big solemn birds passing over, 
heading purposefully north or south as the case might be. 

Like the falcons, they take their observations from dizzy 
heights, and anybody who has any conception of the 
marvellous sweep of their vision ceases to wonder that 
no beast can die in raven-haunted country unobserved 
by some grim watcher in the clouds. 

A raven is always worth watching when in air. When 
steering a direct course, his flight is swift and powerful ; 
but if you get the chance to study a pair at such times 
when they have little to do save amuse themselves, sooner 
or later you will see some of those superb and amazing 
evolutions which aspiring writers from time to time have 
endeavoured to describe. But similes or flowery language 
convey at best a vague impression of these gyrations. 
Only by personal observation can one obtain anything 
approaching a true idea of them. 

I remember well one pair which for several seasons 
nested upon a North Devonshire headland, and the enter- 
tainment they afforded me. Many times in the spring 
of the year I watched one bird, presumably the male, 
performing for hours on end feats which fairly took my 
breath away. From his perch on some lofty pinnacle 
he would slide like a launching ship into the blue air, and, 
once afloat, slowly mount, effortless as a soaring bubble, 
up and up into the limitless heavens, as though drawn by 
unseen wires, until he looked no bigger than a high-flying 
ewilt. Then suddenly would come the headlong dive, 


wings folded, head downwards, plunge after plunge, 





————s 


diverted now and again by rapid slants to right or left, 
effected by a sudden expansion of the plumes and a slight 
tilting of a wing in the desired direction. 

These turns in air, it should be observed, occasionally 
produced a curious twanging sound not unlike the famous 
drumming of the snipe. His most remarkable aerial accom- 
plishment, however, was looping or vertical circling, about 
which nothing has before been written to my knowledge, 
When he was doing this one could only compare his action 
with that of the cage of a “ Big Wheel.” He described 
the entire loop with little obvious change of position 
slowly facing around as he executed the curve with 
flawless grace that baffles description. Of the long spiral 
ascents and endless twistings and tumblings little need 
be said, the former much resembling that of the buzzard, 
the latter feats being common amongst all species of the 
Corvidae. 

Apart from his great size, the raven may always be 
distinguished from his next-of-kin, the carrion crow, by 
the blue-black gloss of his plumage as opposed to the green 
sheen which serves to identify the crow. His ery, also, 
is thicker and more resonant, but subject to great varia- 
tions. His usual note when on the wing is a hoarse, oft- 
repeated prruck, and almost equally well known is the 
deep, angry croak with which he challenges any intruder 
upon his own special domain during the breeding season. 
If you climb to his nest he sometimes utters a loud, barking 
cry when swooping past the face of the cliff at no great 
distance above your head, and if your nerve is not good 
for dizzy heights, or your foothold is none too certain, the 
chances are that you will come down in a hurry and leave 
his nest alone. He has also a softer tone, his love-note, 
heard only in spring, and doubtless many other calls 
which man cannot classify any more than the raven can 
distinguish the words of the shepherd’s anathemas. 

Ravens, like their congeners, pair for life, and I fancy 
(it is difficult to get unquestionable proof of these things) 
that the death of one often causes the death of the other. 
I know it to be so with crows and owls, nor is it an un- 
common occurrence amongst birds in captivity. They 
usually fly in pairs, though seldom, it should be remarked, 
actually together, travelling as a rule about a quarter of 
a mile apart. 

They are early breeders—earliest of British birds, I 
believe. The green, brown-freckled clutch is laid before 
the first glimmer of green runs through the woods, and this 
habit doubtless facilitated their banishment from many an 
ancient stronghold. The great nest, resembling that of 
the crow in all save size, high-placed in some patriarchal 
tree, must have been fatally conspicuous, and the keeper's 
everlasting gun, together with the greed of the more 
modern egg-collector, proved too much even for the raven. 
Our southern woodlands know him no more; but he has 
learned his lesson, and it will be long yet, I hope, before 
he is finally expelled from our shores. 

In his present haunts he can, to some extent, defy the 
nest-robber, for level-headed and supple of limb must be 
the man who would reach the home of the raven when 
made in an ocean cliff; indeed, there have been occasions 
when adventurers have paid dearly for the attempt. 
Of this I have some tragic instances in mind, one of which 
might not come amiss wherewith to conclude my essay on 
the ravens in the West. Briefly, it is this: 

Two youths, who shall be nameless, were anxious to 
reach a raven’s nest, perilously placed in some crags on 
the Atlantic shore. Immediately below it was a fearful 
drop, sheer to the ocean, but they hoped to accomplish 
their purpose by scaling the cliff at a more accessible part 
and creeping fly-wise along its face. When well on their 
way, however, one of the boys became giddy, and, falling 
to a ledge several feet below, broke his thigh; the other, 
upon ascertaining the injury, went to summon help. As 
he did not return, the injured lad, faced with the prospect 
of spending the night on the cliff, became desperate. At 
length, however, his cries reached the ears of some fisher- 
men, by whom he was rescued. Search was then made 
for the other, who was found dead, he having presumably 
in his haste missed his footing and fallen over the precipice. 
He was, I believe, the only son of his mother, who never 
again could bear to see the boy who had been the innocent 
cause of the tragedy. 

It occurred many years ago, but the story is still told 
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in that locality as a warning to any who may be tempted 
to risk life and limb upon similar adventures. 
Dovetas Gorpon. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
onnentiiiiation 
THE LOWER BANK RATE. 

MONEY THE CHIEF FACTOR—INVESTMENT STOCKS 
STRONG — WAR BOND PROBLEMS — DEVELOP- 
MENTS AT GENOA—FRENCH RAILWAY LOANS. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—There have been two main influences operating 
upon the Stock Markets during the past week; the one 
has been favourable, the other unfavourable. The 
reduction in the Bank Rate, and cheaper money generally, 
has further stimulated the rise in high-class Investment 
securities. On the other hand, the news from Genoa 
and from Ireland has been distinctly disturbing. It has 
been evident, however, for some time past—and I have 
dealt with the matter on previous occasions—that for 
the moment markets are influenced more by monetary 
than by political influences, and, as almost everyone has 
been able to foresee, monetary conditions were bound 
to be easy for a while longer owing to the dulness 
of trade. The reduction in the Bank Rato last 

Thursday was not altogether looked for, but the move- 

ment merely anticipated the market’s expectations by a 

week or two. It had been rather expected that the Bank 

might wait for a further reduction in the Federal Reserve 
rate of discount in New York; and now that our Rate 
has been reduced to 4 per cent., the official value of 
money here is 4 per cent. below that prevailing in the 

United States, where, in view of the extensive speculative 

position open in securities, the Federal Reserve Board 

is manifestly adopting a very cautious attitude. Whether 
the independent line taken by our own Bank will be 
found to be justified by events time must show; but 
meanwhile the market is naturally delighted by this 
fresh “bull” point, and I observe that the Times is 
already talking of an “inevitable” further decline in the 
official minimum, which strikes the City as somewhat 
exuberant language for so responsible an organ. Never- 
theless, the Z'imes may, of course, prove to be quite right, 
as to which also we shall see. 

on a * °K 

Following the action of the Bank of England, the joint 
stock banks now allow only 2 per cent. on deposits, and 
therefore it will be seen that a fresh impetus has been 
given to the investment movement, depositors who have 
been accustomed for so long to set a high rate on deposits 
being naturally disposed, as the result of this low rate, 
to look around for something of a more profitable 
character. Already gilt-edged securities are being forced 
up to a point yielding well under 5 per cent., whereas it 
is nos so long ago that 6 per cent. was obtainable, and 
in addition the stream of fresh issues of capital continues. 
No doubt some of these new issues, and especially those 
of a foreign or semi-foreign character, are doing something 
to stimulate the trade of the country, some portion of 
the proceeds being spent here, and in that connexion 
they are certainly to be welcomed. Moreover, I cannot 
help thinking that sp long as care is exercised in the 
matter of selection there is more to be said in favour of 
some of these new capital issues than for the extravagant 
rise in gilt-edged stocks themselves. Not that the move- 
ment in the latter may not go further. Indeed, for some 
weeks past I have indicated the probability of the advance 
during the first few months of this year, but it is pretty 
evident that any reduction in income-tax will not be 
very great; and I am inclined to venture the belief that, 
while there may be a further rise in the meantime, the 
end of the year is likely to see prices of Government stocks 
under, rather than above, the present level. 

* * * * 

Not a few holders of National War Bonds with rights 
of conversion into the 5 per cent. War Loan are now 
exercised as to whether they will do well to take 
the opportunity which presents itself according to the 
terms of the bond to convert, or whether they will 
perhaps gain by selling immediately and purchasing the 
5 ver ceat. War Bonds outright. The matter, of course, 





is one which is largely governed by the views prevailing 
with regard to the probable course of securities over the 
years affected by these conversion rights. Thus we have a 
series of bonds running from 1924 up to 1928 carrying 
the option to convert for a fortnight after any interest 
date, excepting the last date coinciding with the date 
of redemption. Moreover, these bonds are redeemable at 
the date of expiration at prices ranging from 102 to 105, 
but for the most part that is a point which does not 
count, as the price has already been reached or passed. 
Should there be some great and prolonged rise in the 
5 per cent. War Loan, it is, of course, possible that by 
holding on to the short term bonds conversion could be 
effected later on very favourable terms. On the other 
hand, a good many believe that the appreciation, if it 
occurs, is more likely to be in the immediate future and 
to be temporary. Consequently, there is a good deal to 
be said for the idea that a holder of certain of these bonds 
might do well to sell at the present premium and purchase 
a corresponding amount of 5 per cent. War Loan. He 
would then be in a position, should that stock rise within 
the next month or two, to take his profits at any time. 
At the moment of writing the City is reviving its old 
rumours of a Funding Loan to reduce further Floating 
Debt. I do not credit this report, though the Govern- 
ment would be well 2dvised to take advantage of present 
monetary ease to deal by process of conversion with its 
bonds for £130,000,000 maturing this year; and, indeed, 
many are looking for such an operation immediately. 
* * * * 

Up to the present the developments at Genoa have 
exactly fulfilled the City’s expectations. Business men 
have always felt that the Conference—especially under the 
presidency of Mr. Lloyd George—was likely to result in 
more harm than good. It had been an open secret in 
financial quarters for some time past that Soviet Russia 
was likely to present some impudent counterclaims in 
the matter of international indebtedness, and why they 
should have been given this particular opportunity tc 
present at the Genoa Conference table a bill for five 
thousand millions really passes comprehension. Nor did 
the announcement of the trade rapprochement between 
Germany and Russia occasion the slightest surprise to 
the City, which even doubts whether it occasioned very 
great surprise to the Premier. It had been clear for 
months past that Mr. Lloyd George was determined 
that this country should trade with Russia at all costs, 
and still more recently it has been equally clear that in 
this object he was aided and abetted by German interests. 
Nevertheless, there was a strong body of feeling in this 
country hostile to the policy of recognizing Soviet Russia ; 
but ndW that Germany has actually concluded an agree- 
ment with the Soviets we shall, no doubt—after a formal 
exhibition of righteous indignation—find Mr. Lloyd 
George explaining that, inasmuch as the thing has been 
done, all that remains is for this country to trade itself 
with Russia as quickly as it can. Was it not for that 
purpose that the International Financial Corporations 
were formed some months ago? We live in days when 
these things are really all arranged behind the curtain 
long before formal developments are revealed at con- 
ferences, and a subservient section of the Press does much 
to sway public opinion in favour of whatever course may 
be shaped by the Cabinet or by Mr. Lloyd George. 

4% * * % 

A reader of the Spectator asks me to state my views 
as to the merits of the recent French borrowing here, 
and, as I take it, more especially the borrowings by 
certain French railways. I do not k»ow that I have 
any views to offer which will differ from those which 
must have occurred to most observers of these flotations, 
but, speaking broadly, I think that it may fairly be said 
that the issues which have been made at present are 
reasonably good, sufficiently so, in fact, to come within 
the “investment ’”’ class—so far, at all events, as the 
foreign group of such stocks as a whole is concerned. 
The houses which have brought them out are of the first 
class, and they have taken care to see that the security 
for the bonds is substantial, while the fact that they 
are in sterling form relieves, or nearly so, the holder from 
any anxieties with regard to exchange fluctuations. What 
{ mean by the qualification is, of course, that an unfavourable 
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exchange to France increases the cost of the railway 
for providing for the interest here, while a favourable 
exchange has the reverse effect. As regards price move- 
ments themselves, it seems probable that present quota- 
tions sufficiently express their present investment value, 
but in course of time they might conceivably advance 
farther should the demand for investment stocks in the 
second rank continue, though it must not be forgotten 
that in most cases any great rise may be checked by the 
fact of the companies having the option to redeem at a 
comparatively early date. That is a point which has to 
be borne in mind in a good many issues which have been 
made during the past year, though in the case of the 
French Railway issues early redemption is only at a fairly 
substantial premium, whereas the bonds were issued at a 
considerable discount.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, April 19th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—_—_——_ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therejore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

NATIONAL LIBERALISM. 

(To rne Epitor or tre “* Spectator.’’] 
Str,—Lord Heneage’s letter of reproof addressed to the 
Spectator will, I imagine, “ cut no ice” whatever with those 
who have intelligently followed the devious devices of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s political career. This “eminent leader and 
great statesman ”’ has scarcely put his hand to a single thing 
that he has not muddled. Examined by the cold light of 
practical results—that is, the evolution of the promise into 
specific performance—his record is one of almost unexampled 
failure: and, not seldom, of national disaster. Prolific in 
pledges, fertile in promises, subtle in expediency, glib in 
rophistries—like a skilful conjurer he almost persuades one 
that the egg has become a watch, so ingenious his method, so 
ingenuous the “ patter.’”” It is not too much to say that a 
large proportion of the financial difficulties which confront 
us is due entirely to the Government’s gross extravagance, 
childish ignorance of business, incompetent commercial 
methods, and their deliberate policy of indirect bribery and 
corruption. 

The idiocy of the minimum wage has not only struck a deadly 
blow at the root of the principle that a man’s value to himself 
and to his employer is in direct ratio to that man’s productive 
eapacity and mastery of his trade; but it is, unquestionably, 
one of the immediate causes of unemployment. There are 
thousands of small employers of labour who simply cannot 
afford to pay the east-iron rates that have been fixed by Govern- 
ment authority. This fatal measure has not only swamped the 
“small” man, but has restricted our output, closed many 
ef our overseas markets, reduced home consumption, and 
impoverished the consumer. This is one of the deeds of “ this 
eminent leader and great statesman.” In domestic politics, 
could anyone have done worse—except the pure-blooded 
Socialist? I very much doubt it. Recall the episodes of the 
Railway Strike, the Coal Strike, and every other variety of 
strike, and the Premier’s attitude of feeble futility in dealing 
with them. These fatal blows at the reviving industries of 
the country were duc in great part to the feckleesness, weak- 
ness, and lack of a definite, straightforward, commonsense 
policy in dealing with the initial disputes. Tako one instance 
—the earliest—the Railway Strike. Read Mr. Lloyd George’s 
solemn adjurations on the madness and the iniquity of the 
strike. We were told in effect, if not in the actual words, 
that this “ was a crime against the community.”’ Later: that 
the men could not be treated with until they returned to work. 
But this attitude was abandoned. Further meetings were 
eonvened, and finally, to place the seal upon his words of 
disapprobation and censure, “our great leader and eminent 
statesman” actually paid the men for the time they had 
absented themselves from work “to commit a crime against 
the community”! 

Can any sane man or woman who has a nodding acquaintance 
with human nature be surprised that after this puerile exhibi- 
tion of Lord Heneage’s approved statecraft that strike followed 
strike in bewildering succession? Yet it was to be expected by 
those who had eyes to see and ears to hear. I suppose everyone 
almost has forgotten an incident which happened during,or just 
before, the General Election after the Armistice. The direc- 
torate of the Albert Hall refueed to let the building for a 
revolutionary meeting. The immediate consequence was an 
act of sabotage. 
building was cut. 


The electric cable supplying current to the 
If my memory serves me correctly, the 





point where it was severed was actually guarded by tho perpe. 
trators! Anyway, this was a clear act of menace directed 
against the community, and should at once have been firmly 
met and severely dealt with. What course did our “ great 
leader and eminent statesman” pursue? Vindicate tho 
authority of the law—establish the right of the law-abiding 
citizen to protection from an act of wilful aggression? Not a 
bit of it! On the contrary, the directorate were advised by the 
Government to withdraw their refusal, and the meeting took 
place. This simple incident is worthy of record. It is the real 
key to Mr. Lloyd George’s character, temperament, and strange 
obliquity of political vision. It was a sinister pointer; g 
miniature of after events, which it prophetically and faith. 
fully portrayed. ‘“‘ Take the easiest way. Never mind the 
future or the consequences it will entail. Sufficient for the 
day is the crisis thereof!” Yet, Lord, to see how men checr 
when they should jeer, and crown where they should bind! 
Think of the indemnity and reparation pledges—tho trial of 
the Kaiser stunt! Think of the Agricultural Act, of Mesopo- 
tamia, of Egypt, of India! Think of the Conferences, the Com- 
missions (the Sankey Coal Commission)! The Housing Scheme! 
The gross folly of the vast expense of the Education Act (pace 
the Spectator)! The Restriction of Rents Act (or the Gradual 
Destruction of House Property Act as it should be termed), and 
finally—think of Ireland! I often wonder, Sir, whether any- 
one reviews the past history and pregnant utterances of Lord 
Ileneage’s “ great leader and eminent statesman”? If such 
there be, they must remember with some amusement and no 
little contempt the “ Look at this” and “Look at that” 
speech of the “great leader and eminent statesman,” 
delivered while he was a member of Mr. Asquith’s adminis- 
tration. 

This epeech was indirectly an indictment of the Government 
of which the speaker was himself an integral part. It was 
couched in the ever-contemptible vein of “‘ Codlin’s the friend 
—not Short.” It was, in my humble opinion, a flagrant out- 
rage of that unwritten code of honour which binds a man 
to support loyally his captain so long as he remains a mem)~r 
of his team. Alternatively, personal honour demands that he 
should resign his place before he loosens his tongue. In this 
deliverance we were invited to ‘‘ Look at Ireland.”’ Weil, 
we did; and saw little in the prospect to gratify or encourage 
us. Inferentially, we were led to believe that were the speaker 
in the saddle, how different a scene would be displayed! Soon 
after our “‘ great leader and eminent statesman” “ weighed 
in,” and then ? Why, he funked his fences—that’s all! 
He rode “Constitution” apparently for a fall—and got it. 
When the lamentable story of the despicable surrender to open 
rebellion, brutal murder, arson and terrorism comes to be 
written by the future historian—from its initial solitary crimes 
to its final decadence into open anarchy and indiscriminate 
assassination—the responsibility will rest upon the shoulders 
of him to whom it rightly belongs—our “great leader and 
eminent statesman.”’ 

The abject surrender, the feeble forcibleness, the halting 
between two ways—the right and the wrong; the drifting with 
the stronger tide—the descensus Averni to the last incredible 
example are written “ in the abstracts and brief chronicles ”’ of 
our time for all to see. The so-called “ agreement ” between 
the Government and the men whose cruel hands were scarcely 
washed from the blood of our countrymen and countrywomen 
is doubtless, in Lord Heneage’s opinion, as in that of our 
Lord “Cancellor ” (the “h” is out of place), but an addi- 
tional bay in the victor’s crown. If these are the fruits of 
“great leadership” and “eminent statesmanship” may God 
save the country from the one and give it quittance of the 
other.—I am, Sir, &c., Epngar HH. S. Barnes-Austin. 


Lyston House, Wimbledon Common, §.W. 


“ 








GOOD MUSIC FOR THE VILLAGES. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe ‘‘ Spsctator.’’} 
Str,—Will you be so kind as to allow space for an account of 
a delightful experience, given to a country neighbourhood, 
through the efforts of “The Village and Country Town 
Concerts Scheme’’? A party of professional musicians were 
sent to a village, where they were offered hospitality for a few 
days. During this time they gave high-class concerts eacli 
evening in different villages. Each night the programme was 
calculated to last about an hour and a half, and each night 
the enthusiasm of the audience for “encores,” and tho kind- 
ness of the artists in accepting them, prolonged the concert 
considerably. The programmes consisted of excellent chamber 
music (including compositions by TIlandel, Mozart, Brahms, 
Arensky) and other classical music. There were also violin 
and ’cello solos and songs—mostly folk-songs—which gave 
intense delight, and some clever recitations, with and without 
a piano accompaniment. Constantly the artists returned 
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charmed by the spontaneous enthusiasm of the audience, or by 
the pleasure in the music expressed by individuals. 

After one concert a working man lingered to thank the 
performers, saying ho had walked five miles to hear them, and 
would gladly have walked twenty-five rather than lose so great 
a treat. Some village dames, by no means young women either, 
walked miles to enjoy a second concert. A young schoolmaster 
arriving at concert No. 1 of the tour apologized for not being 
able to afford a front seat, as he meant to “ go the round ” of 
the concerts. The driver of the car in which the artists made 
their rounds, having heard them himself, took tickets for his 
wife and children when they visited his village. “‘ The missus,” 
he explained, ‘‘ was so anxious to hear the music.” More 
educated lovers of good music were quite as delighted with the 
concerts. The artists generously offered their services free to 
give a concert at the local workhouse. They played first in the 
dining-hal! for all the inmates, and then made a round of the 
infirmary, to play to those who were unable to leave their sick 
ward. This kindness surely was rewarded by the faces lit up 
with unaccustomed pleasure and the rounds of applause in the 
hall, and still more by the evident pleasure given to the 
patients in the infirmary. A Poor Law infirmary is a sadder 
place than a hospital. Here come the wrecks of life, not 
always wrecked by their own fault—sometimes people seized 
even in youth, often in middle age, or late in life by some 
incurable and incapacitating disease, or perhaps by partial or 
total blindness, and who have no one able to care for them. 

Perhaps another free concert, given to the scholars of a 
village school, met with the most obvious success of all. The 
children sat enthralled by the music (classical music, too) and 
hy the folk-songe. Surely great music, like all true art, is not 
a mero luxury, but a heritage in which all can and should 
share. The hon. organizers of the Village Concerts Scheme 
need financial support to enable them to carry on the work. 
All the organization is given free. Every penny given to the 
funds or spent on tickets for the concerts goes towards the 
inevitable expenses, viz., the fees of the professional artists, 
travelling expenses, and printing of programmes, placards, 
&c., which is absolutely necessary, also towards providing free 
concerts in institutions. Unfortunately, it is difficult to insure 
that the tickets sold will always pay expenses in outlying 
villages, where wealthy people are very few or non-existent. 
Much might be done to make this scheme a success with a 
very modest individual outlay. If country people with the 
bigger houses offer hospitality to the artists, that is a help. 
Having done so, I may add that no people could be more easy 
to entertain or more agreeable guests. 

If a few of those who care for music would spend their 
money in helping towards the cost of bringing first-rate music 
to the countryside, and sharing it with their neighbours 
instead of spending the same sums in travelling to a distant 
town to hear music, they might enjoy a double pleasure. The 
hon. organizers of the Scheme, Miss Paget, 20 Clarendon 
Road, W. 11, or the Rev. Walpole Sealy, Fonthill, East Grin- 
ttead, would gladly supply any information.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A ViLiacer. 





ECONOMIC FACTOR IN INDIAN UNREST. 
{To tHe Epitor or tas “ Specrator.’’] 

Smz,—I agree with Mr. F. H. Skrine that the prevailing high 
prices tend to produce discontent in the great towns of India, 
and therefore assist the operations of agitators. It must he 
remembered, however, that high food prices bring prosperity to 
the agriculturists—fully 82 per cent. of the population of India. 
I am informed that last year, when the harvests were only 
moderate, the cultivators in Hyderabad State absorbed one 
crore in silver for ornaments. The cffect of the War was to 
bring very large sums of money into India and to enrich many 
Indians; but undoubtedly the poorer classes in the towns are 
feeling the pinch of high prices. Mr. Skrine is quite right on 
saying that the production of the land in India is in many 
places distressingly low. Except in the irrigated areas, better 
inethods and the use of fertilizera would add largely to the focd 
supply, which would then easily keep pace with the increase of 
population. The rapid and artificially stimulated development 
of industries is—unfortunately, and for obvious reasons—the 
popular cry, and when I was in India I often tricd to point out 
that increased primary production should he the first object, and 
that industrialization should proceed by gradual steps. Attempts 
to force on the latter have already Ied to too many failures in a 
country where the law does not provide adequate protection 
against fraudulent proceedings. I agree with Mr. Skrine on 
the great importance of “civic and technical education, a 
Sanitary campaign, draining and river training.” Migration is 
Possible in some cases; but emigration is becoming difficult. 
Tew countries are likely willingly to accept Indians now that 
it is evident that agitators from India may be expected to stir 
up troubie. and the Australian Commonwealth would certainly 
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not “welcome 5,000,000 Indian peasants” to people its empty 
spaces. 

There are two matters to which I wish to draw attention, 
because they appear to be most imperfectly realized. In all 
countries where tho towns are politically dominant, the 
agricultural interests are certain to suffer. That is notably the 
case at home and in Australia. In India there have been 
striking instances of bitter obstruction from town-lwelling 
politicians to measures directed to the welfare of the cultivators, 
and as these politicians become more vociferous, the interests of 
the land have tended to be insufficiently regarded. Under the 
Montagu Constitution, the town interests, except in some 
special cases, will become more and moro powerful, and will 
frequently conflict with the fulfilment of the needs of the rayat. 
The simple Indian peasantry will in a few years realize that 
they are less cared for, and will attribute the change to the 
blunders or the malevolence of the Sircar. 

In the second place, the grave financial position of India must 
produce far-reaching effects upon the life of the people. ‘The 
supreme Government shows a large deficit, and all the Provinces 
are seriously embarrassed. ‘he raising of fresh taxation in 
India is extraordinarily difficult. Import duties on cotton 
goods, which are popular with politicians, only increase the 
price of necessaries to the unrepresented masses. The cost of 
the new form of government is already heavy and wil!l increase. 
Bureaucracy, which has become a term of abuse for British 
government, has received a great extension at Mr. Montagu’s 
hands, and the Secretariats are now unwieldy, with the necessary 
result of disorganizing their work. The crumbling of the Indian 
Civil Service will quickly react on the whole administration. 
Sanitation in all its forms will suffer severely from the break- 
down of tho Indian Medical Service, upon which all progress 
depended. Indians rarely show aptitude for the management of 
station hospitals or develop initiative. The Indian railway 
receipts havo fallen off to an alarming extent, and a large 
capital expenditure is immediately required to make good 
accumulative deficiencies. Financial stringency will create a 
great set-back in tho fulfilment of the needs of the masses, 
and the extravagant promises of the Home Rulers will prove 
worse than visionary. All this and more will before long be 
brought home to the real peop!e df India, and will create bitter 
resentment against us. Our responsibilities in the eyes of the 
people will remain, although we have abandoned the power to 
fulfil them.—I am, Sir, &c., SypenwaM. 

101 Onslow Square, S.1W. 





THE GENOA CONFERENCE. 

{To tre Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Intellectual indolence, prevalent enough, has never heen 
a vice of the Spectator, and your notice in this week’s issue 
of the Genoa Conference and its accessories, deprecating 
criticism and voicing a pathetic contentment to wait and sce 
what the gods will give us, is a little surprising to an old 


reader. I seem to read in it a certain prepossession—I will 
not say obsession—attributable to direct contact with the 
oratory of that countryman of Owen Glendower whose 


“necromancy ” (your own word) you recognize as the dynamic 
of his influence. Except on this hypothesis I can hardly under- 
stand your hali-humorous tolerance of his Genoese histrionics, 
which, except for their by-products, the sinister influence- 
they may foster and extend, no doubt invite derision. Unfor- 
tunately, though oratorical effect is as (intellectually) 
evanescent as you say, the dissipation of thought it engenders 
may be more lasting as a moral solvent. It has not been 
Mr. Lloyd George’s provincialism, his economic nescience or 
inconsistent speech, which unfit him to speak in the country’s 
name, but rather the primitive insensibility that blinds him 
to the crime that by inviting murderers and robbers to the 
comity of nations he inflicts a blow on the civilization of which 
he prattles which it may take generations to repair. The 
one bright spot of the Conference is that the United State- 
are out of it. May they keep clear of the contamination! You 
are, indeed, justly concerned lest Mr. Lloyd George go too fai 
in the policy of placation. May I refer you and your readers 
to a graphic description of that policy and the motives that 
prompt it in the fifteenth verse of Isaiah xxviii., and in verse 
seventeen the natural result?—I am, Sir, &c., 
National Club. D'Arcy CoLiyer. 

(To tur Eprron or iHe “ SpecraTon.’’] 

Sizr,—In the interests of honesty of purpose and clear vision, 
may I add my protest against the web of unrealities an 
sophistries that seem likely to make the Conference at Genoa 
issue in utter confusion and further the interests of dishonesty 
and anarchy rather than those of mutual good will and honesty 
of understanding among the nations? What is the position?’ 
Have the Russian delegates accepted the Cannes resolutions 


or have they not? The second of those resolutions is that 
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no country should wage war on the institutions of another. 
Two years ago the Bolsheviks themselves admitted that Georgia 
was a separate nation, and signed a treaty with her on 
May 7th, 1920, recognizing her independence. In the same year 
they invaded Georgia, forced the National Government into 
flight, exiled or imprisoned her leading citizens, suppressed 
her law courts, and abolished freedom of speech and Press. 
Workers by the thousand and goods in large quantities are 
being conveyed across the frontier into Bolshevik territory. 
With one hand on the throat of Georgia, Red Russia appears 
at the Conference waving the palm branch of peace in the 
other. How can honest men deal with such conditions? The 
danger is that we should become so involved in these duplicities 
that we should for ever forfeit our good name and influence 
among the nations, and especially in the eyes of the oppressed 
majority ef the Russian people, which looks to us as its chief 
hope.—I am, Sir, &e., W. W. Fovtisrton. 
58 Nairn Street, Crookes, Sheffield. 





LAMBETH APPEAL AND A UNITED AFRICAN 
CHURCH. 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sm,—I enclose extracts from the local papers concerning the 
Kikuyu Conference held on January 23rd, 1922. An attempt 
in the direction of union among the various bodies of the 
Anglican Church was made at the recent Diocesan Synod held 
in Mombasa last August, when the formation of one Province 
consisting of some eight Dioceses was discussed as a future 
possibility. The extreme doctrines taught in the Diocese of 
Zanzibar presented a difficulty, and it was held by some that 
such a union might injure the Kikuyu Alliance, which aims 
at one great United African Church, which would embrace 
all existing Christian denominations willing to accept the 
broad basis of the Alliance. Their method for obtaining this 
end is set forth in their first Resolution, which was based 
on the Lambeth appeal not to rest until all can share one 
ministry. Dr. Arthur, Head of the Local Church of Scotland 
at Kikuyu, preached in All Saints’ Anglican Church, Nairobi, 
on the Sunday following the Conference, and I enclose his 
sermon, together with a leading article in the East African 
Standard of January 3lst, 1922, the second appeal of which 
needs special emphasis. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the responsibility now resting 
on the Heme Churches, who have it in their power to block 
or promote the cause affecting millions of Africans. The 
Spectator’s broad sympathies are, I know, in favour of this 
movement, and I feel sure I shall not appeal in vain for your 
sympathy and co-operation. I also enclose a report of the 
Conference in the East African Standard of February 1st, 1922, 
and a letter from the Bishop of Mombasa. Tho Kikuyu 
Alliance of 1922 has compelled the whole Christian world to 
face facts. May we hope that the resolutions which they put 
forward, or others of a similar character, may meet with the 
approval of the Church Missionary Societies concerned, and 
that a United African Christian Church may become an estab- 
lished fact? I might add that last autumn a Conference of 
Protestant Missions in the Belgian Congo was held, and a 
proposal for a Mid-African Conference in 1923 aroused much 
enthusiasm. The Bishop of Uganda has invited this Conference 
to meet in Kampala.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Isaacs. 

Nakuru, Colony of Kenya, February 3rd, 1922. 


THE 





MISREPRESENTATION ABOUT IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—As an instance of the misrepresentation which goes on 
abroad, 1 would just quote from the Diamond Fields Advertiser, 
Kimberley, of February 20th last, the following :— Mr. Collins 
makes a strong protest against the campaign of slander in 
connexion with the troubles in Ulster, and declares the kid- 
nappings were the inevitable sequel to provocations.” I 
would ask your readers to post on their copies of the Spectator 
to friends abroad. It would be well worth the postage to have 
the correct information supplied abroad, and at the same time 
ask them to cireulate it amongst their neighbours. I may say 
I already send three copies of the Spectator regularly to 
America, and I know these have tended, in addition to en- 
lightening our friends on the Irish question, to increase the 
good will hetween America and Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast. 8. C. 





THE FETISH OF CLOTHES. 
(To rHe Eprror or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Some recent judicial utterances on the extravagance of 
women in dress give an opportunity of showing that this 
extravagance—like most other phenomena—is no new thing. 
Teste, the famous mediaeval story of Belfagor, reproduced by 
Brevio, Machiavelli, and other writers of the cinquecento. In 
the uether world a gathering of ill-fated husbands was held, 





ee _ 
and a petition addressed to their rulers, stating that their jj]. 
fortune was due to the prodigality of their Wives on ah. 
Whereupon the powers of darkness determined to depute one - 
their number to repair to the upper air and test the truth 
this assertion. 

Belfagor was chosen, and, arrived on earth, he appeared as 
a rich and accomplished cavalier. He soon selected a bride ei 
of the many offered to him, and at once asked her to make a 
list of all the jewels and fine dresses she would like to have 
bidding her be careful to include everything she would be likely 
to want, as farther demands might be attended by untoward 
result. Urged by her mother she bought up the finest wares 
of the city, and surely no lady before had such a trousseay, 
Her happiness seomed assured, but before long a great feast 
was given, and the chief ladies decreed—how little have things 
altered!—that a complete change in the fashion of dresses 
should be made. Sylvia, the wife, was in despair, fer she dare 
not ask her husband for more dresses, and felt she would rather 
die than go to the feast in clothes not of the latest fashion. 
Belfagor at once fathomed the cause of his wife’s depression, 
and after a time questioned her about it, whereupon she 
answered, lamenting, “ How can I go to the feast in my old- 
fashioned clothes and be made a laughing-stock by the other 
women?” Beltagor reminded her that he had given her all she 
wanted, and had warned her not to ask for more, but agreed 
once more to give her a complete new outfit. The mevitable 
change in fashion soon recurred, and the same scene was 
repeated, but this time Belfagor, convinced that his wife was 
insatiable, left her and went to Melfi, where he entered into 
the body of the duke and tormented him cruelly. He was not 
left in peace, for a rumour reached him that his wife was 
about to visit the city, possibly in search of him, so he made 
his way back to hell with full speed, and no doubt sent in a 
report favourable to the plea of the unfortunate husbands.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. G. Warers. 

7 Mansfield Strect, Portland Place, W. 


of 





MUSEUM LECTURES. 
{To tmz Eviror or tae “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—In your issue of April 15th you publish ao letter from 
Lord Sudeley, referring to the private lectures in the British 
Museum in the evenings for the benefit of the stafis ef banking 
institutions. In this letter I think Lord Sudeley quite unin- 
tentionally conveys the impression that the trustees were 
approached in the first instance with a suggestion that the 
cost of the lectures should be borne by the Museum. This, 
however, was not the case, and such a request was net for one 
moment thought of by the people responsible, whe quite 
realized that no one section ought to benefit at the expense of 
the community in general. The possibility of hearing in the 
evenings the lectures which are given in tho daytime appealed 
to them so strongly that when they first approached tlie 
Director of the Museum they made it quite clear that if tho 
expense were the only obstacle they would gladly bear all 
charges of every kind, so that not a penny should fall en the 
public funds. Sir Frederick Kenyon very kindly intimated at 
once that the proposal provided for the removal ef the only 
difficulty, and he forthwith submitted it to the trustees, with 
the happy result indicated. Lord Sudeley, 1 note, eonsiders it 
“marvellous” that, after a day’s work in the City, people 
should want to hear the lectures. We consider it marvellous 
that he should think so. ‘The City knows a good thing when 
it sees it—I am, Sir, &c., &. D. W. 





STONEHENGE AND ANCIENT TRACKWAYS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—The new facts regarding points of antiquity in the West 
Midlands disclosed in my bookiet on Karly English Track- 
ways (which recently received a eomewhat depreeatory 
notice in your columns) have caused trials to be made by other 
observers in other parts of the United Kingdom. For example, 
Mr. Harold Baker, of Birmingham, writes me that he finds that 
five churches, namely, Churchill, Clent, Northfield, Solihull, 
and Berkswell, “are in a dead-straight line.” I have (since 
the issue of the book) made a few observations on the maps 
round Stonehenge, which are, I think, of interest to your 
readers and untainted by my own “ views” or “heresies,” 
being simply physical facts. A straight line on the main axis 
of Stonehenge (that is, down The Avenue and over the Friar’s 
Heal on the well-known sighting line of sunrise on Midsummer 
Day) passes exactly through (to the north-east) the important 
Sidbury Camp, about seven and a-half miles distant; while to 
the south-west it exactly falls in succession on a tumulus about 
1,000 feet from the central point, Stapleford Church, the south- 
east edge of the earthwork Castle Ditches, Cerne Abbas Church 
or Abbey, and down to the coast terminal of the line precisely 
on Beacon Knapp, a hill near Puncknowle. 

A still more striking fact is that a straight line drawn from 
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the centre of Stonehenge to Salisbury Cathedral passes precisely 
through the centre (a mound I think) of Old Sarum. North- 
ward from Stonehenge it lies on St. Ann’s Hill (958 feet), just 
gouth-west of Silbury Hill. Sonuthward from Salisbury it lies 
for about a mile on the present road for Odstock, passes 
through the earthwork of Clearbury Ring, and down to the 
coast at Highcliffe, where I should expect (although not marked 
on the one-inch map) a terminal earthwork or hill. The direc- 
tion seems to be indicated from the centre of Stonehenge by the 
Jower one of the two tumuli marked within its circle on the 
4-2500 map, as the line bisects it. 

I feel certain that if (as hinted in my book) other stone circles 
are tested to find whether their construction does not provide 
jndicating pointers for ancient trackways over sighting points 
much new information will result.—I am, Sir, &., 

Hereford. ALFRED WaArkKINs. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

(To tHe Eprrorn or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Having read with interest the letters on Domestic Service 
from “ Cook” and “‘ A Sympathizer with the Maids,” I should 
like to suggest that the trouble with our domestic service is 
largely the incompetence of the present-day maids and their 
stupid desire to do only one portion of domestic service. Few of 
them wish to be thorough, and in early youth they get no 
training in school or home in being handy or observant. I find 
that two old-fashioned charwomen—one is sixty, the other 
sixty-seven—do more conscientious scrubbing, dusting, cleaning 
and washing-up in three hours than two maids calling them- 
selves housemaids do in the whole day. If maids want more 
time off they should be more efficient and take more interest in 
the work. We need good training-schools for girls going into 
domestic service. As young girls sent out to places seldom find 
that cooks and upper housemaids have the patience to teach 
properly, they generally wish to do things their own way, in a 
wrong and slovenly manner. Training-schools should have 
examinations, and certificates should be given for good work, 
and a thorough training should make maids interchangeable. 
In that case more freedom could very easily be arranged, and 
servants would find domestic labour easy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Scrrerer From INCOMPETENT SERVICE. 


(To tHe Eprror or TEE “ Specrator.’’) 
§:m,—Your correspondent who sympathizes with the maids has 
heard one side of tho question only, to judge by his or her 
letter. I have discussed the matter with the manager of one 
of the very best hotels in New Zealand. Although his maids 
had at least as much free time as your correspondent describes, 
and higher wages, yet he assured me that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he could keep going—invariably short- 
handed, and always troubled lest the maids he had were 
scamping their work whenever possible. So worried was hoe 
that he retired from business shortly after my visit in 1920. 
And yet, as he said, “ If anyone can get them I can.” Evidently 
not even Colonial terms of service can satisfy the young 
women of the present day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Sympateizer With THE EMPLoyers. 





INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGES. 
{To tee Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—The reviewer in your issue of the Spectator of April 15th 
of A Short History of the International Language Movement 
states that the cynio will ask in vain why an artificial language 
(such as Esperanto or Ido) is easier or simpler than French, 
or English, or Latin; and it would, therefore, seem evident 
that he is somewhat unfamiliar with the subject. If he will 
deign to look into an Esperanto grammar the answer will bo 
obvious, for he will find that the whole of the grammar can 
be mastered in about half an hour, and thereafter progress 
in the language is rapid and easy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. Pearse Ganpew. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 





A CORRECTION. 
{To toe Epirron or THE “ SpectTaton.’’) 
Sir,—The string of pearls referred to in my letter re an 
“ Episede of the Indian Mutiny ” was reputed to be sold for 
£6,500 and not £500.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Longueville, Mallow, Co. Cork. Aperta LONGFIELD. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held 
to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered 
publication. 


of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 
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ledged in our columns and at once sent on to the C.0.S. Cheques 
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POETRY. 
—— ~-——— 

POOR MARTHA. 
By white wool houses thick with sleop, 
Wherein pig-snouted small winds creep, 
With our white muslin faces clean, 
Ve slip to see what can be seen. 
Those rustling corn-sheaves the gold stars 
Drop grain between the window-bars 
Among dark leaves all velvety 
(So seom the shadows). And we see 
Crazed Martha tie up her brown hair 
With the moon’s blue ribbons, stare 
At candles that are lit in vain—~ 
They cannot. penetrate her brain— 
Their tinsel jargon seems to be 
Incomprehensibility 
To Martha’s mind—though every word 
Of hers they echo, like that bird 
Of brilliant plumage whose words please 
The Indians by their bright-plumed seas. 
The Fair’s tunes bloom like myosotis, 
Smooth-perfuméd stephanotis ; 
Wo children come, with twisted curls 
Like golden corn-sheaves or fat pearls, 
Like Ondines in bluo muslin danco 
Around her; never once a glance 
Sho gives us: “Can my love be truo ? 
He promised he would bring me blue 
Ribbons to tie up my brown hair, 
He promised me, both smooth and fair 
That he would dive through brightest plumes 
Of Indian seas for pearls, where glooms 
The moon’s blue ray; in her sleeping-chamber 
Find me Thotis’ fan of amber.” 
The candles preen and sleek their feathers ; 
“Pretty lady! Sweet June weathers. . . . 


But silence now lies all around 
Poor Martha, since her love was drowned. 


” 


Epire SITWELL. 





THE THEATRE. 


THE GRAND GUIGNOL, NEW SERIES, AT THE LITTLE 





THEATRE; “SHAKESPEAR,”’ BY THE FORTUNE 
PLAYERS; “CLEOPATRA IN JUDEA,” BY THE 


FORTUNE PLAYERS. 
Wirs what terrible labour, with what agonizing pangs, do we of 
this generation bring forth poetic drama! The Grand Guignol 
has a little play in rhymed verse about Columbine, Pierrot, and 
Harlequin; oh, such hard work it must have been to write it. 
And as for Mr. Clifford Bax and Mr. Rubenstein and their 
Shakespear, the anguish must have been extreme. It is nos 
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that their play is bad, in patches it is moré than tolerable, as 
was Mr. Arthur Symons’s play about the Egyptian Queen, of 
whom the theatre has heard so much lately. 

But in all three plays we see exemplified the faculty that the 
French have named Vart de faire difficilement les choses faciles. 
Tt seems absurd to call any sort of play making easy, but con- 
sider the scores of imitations of plays like The Siege of Granada, 
or of some of Massinger’s less successful plays, pieces turned out 
because there was a demand for this type of commodity, just as 
there is for Slop Fiction now. It is curious to see a knack 60 
completely lost, especially when it would seem that we are all 
longing to witness the product of those who can acquire it. 

It was interesting to see this Shakespear acted, if only 
because we hoped that it might drive out the unpleasant memory 
of Miss Clemence Dane’s unfortunate attempt to put the author 
of Lear and Lucrece before us. Messrs. Bax and Rubenstein’s 
play is very much better than was hers. The first scene, in 
which Shakespear is an amusing and extremely flippant boy, 
was oven very good, What in reading the play had seemed the 
best episode (one in which a rchearsal of Hamlet's scene with 
_ his mother is acted “ at” the Dark Lady) was not very kindly 
treated by actors and producer and so rather missed its effect. 

At the Little Theatre the rest of the new programme seemed to 
me less good than usual, which is probably to be attributed to the 
fact. that through use I no longer react properly. I can pick no 
very definite holes, except that one of the usual ingredients of 
the pudding has been omitted this time. We are not given a 
strange, romantic and Maeterlinckian evil. The atmosphere 
throughout is of the commonplace horror—a very good kind of 
horror too, but much better when set off by the grotesque, 
the supernatural, or the Bluebeardesque. Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
little play about a bereaved mother, who murders the inventor 
of a bomb which will add further agonies to the next war, was 
almost too directly painful. The murder was necessary, and 
even positively refreshing, but the mother’s descriptions of what 
she had felt over the death of her boy were almost too full of 
raw fact to be bearable just yet. For the war party of the next 





generation the little play will be wholesome. TARN. 
ROME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Comepy.-—Other People’s Worries oo es 8.90—2.30 
{A delightful substitute for our own.] 
Royatty.—If Four Walls Told .. eo ee 8.02.30 
{Notice later.] 
Srranp.—The Love Match oe oe e+ 8.30 ~-2.30 
[The first two Acts are Mr. Arnold Bennett, the last is 
a cure for Insomnia.) 
Tue “ Onp Vic.”—Shakespeare’s Birthday Festival 
(April 24th) ay én ee 7.30 
Hamlet (April 26th and 28th) .. 7.30 
Hamlet (April 27th) “ oe 2.0 
Hamlet in its entirety (April 29th) 1.15 





MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


April 22nd.—Wiemore Hati.—Violin Recital .. ws 
{Miss Marie Hall is playing an interesting group of modern 
English works.] 
April 24th.—QurEnx’s Haty.—Mr. Albert Coates and the 
London Symphony Orchestra .. o* - 
Licst performances in England of Orphée, a Symphonic Poem by 
M. Roger Ducasse and a Pianoforte Coucerto by M. Prokofief. 
[We fear from what we know of the Concerto that “ "tis just not 
ugly ane -_ juet not mad "’ would be too lenient a descrip- 
tion of it. 


April 24th.—Arorran Hatt.—London String Quartet .. 
Beethoven. String Quartets Opus 18. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

(The first night of a Becthoven Festival week when the Quaricta 
will be played in chronological order. To those who are 
not musically blasé these concerts will be the greatest attrac- 
tion of the week, and to those who are, the euperb playing 
of the London String Quartet may prove a rejuvenating force. | 

April 25th.—Wiemorre Hati.—Sonata Recital by Miss 
Bessie Rawlings and Mr. Arnold Bax 

{Noteworthy because Mr. Bax’s Second Sonata for Violin and 
Pianoforte will receive its first performance at this concert.| 

[The expletives with which some modern composers load their work 
throw Mr. Bax’s more anaemic methods of expression into 
sharp contrast. It will be interesting to hear how he has 
interpreted the events of 1915 when his sonata was written, 
for he admits that the War is more or less the background 
of this work.} 


April 25th.—Arorttan Hatt.—London String Quartet ., 
Beethoven. String Quartets Opus 18 Nos. 4, 6 and 6. 


{The first five Quartets of this Opus are exquisite children of 
Mozart.) 


April 26th.—Anottan Hatt.—London String Quartet ., 
Becthoven. String Quartets Opus 59, Nos. 1. 2 and 8. 


3.0 


8.0 


8.15 


8.15 


8.15 


8.15 





meen 

April 27th.—Axrot1An Hatt.—London String Quartet .. 8.15 
Beethoven. String Quartets Opus 74, 95 and 127, ‘ 

April 28th.—Axrotian Hati.—London String Quartet .. 3.15 
Beethoven. String Quartets Opus 130 and 131. 

{Surely the Cavatina of Opus 130 is the best answer we can give 
to those very fashionable critics of Be cthoven’s slow move. 
ments.) 

April 29th.—AroLran Hatu.~—London String Quartet . , 
Beethoven. String Quartets Opus 132 and 135, and the ie 
Grosse Fugue Opus 133 which wae originally the last [a 
of Opus 130. 

April 29th.—QueEn’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert. 
Henry Wood .. ve +s ee os aa 
Pureell’s Trumpet Voluntary aad the 2nd Symphony of Rack- 

maninof. Mr. Lamond will play the Emperor Concerto, 


3.15 


Sir 
3.0 








ART. 
—>__ 
PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 
NationaL Gattery (Room XXVIII.). 


{Another morsel for tho lucky Turner enthusiasts.) 


Watuace CoLLection. 

{Armour room opened in accord with the excellent rearrangement ef tie 
Gallery.) 

VIcTORIA AND ALBERT Museum (Rooms 101-106). 

{Recently opened with a miscellaneous collection, ranging from Orlv-ti 
to Alma Tadema.] 

BarttsH Museum (Edward VIL. Gallery). 

[Special exhibition of two coloured mezzotints after Raebura, by Mr. 
Macbeth Raeburn. A_ perfection of the old process, giving softer 
tone and cleaner colour. Also an interesting exhibition ef the 
Norwich school.]} 


Tate GALLERY. 
[A memorable exhibition of the work of John Sell Cotman] 
Dutwicn GALLERY. 

(Spring days should tempt us to Dulwich. Here wo may revel aad riot 

in a Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandts, and most of the good Dutch} 
Tue GREATOREX GaALLentgs, 14 Grafton Street. 

{Sculpture and drypoints by Professor Henry Glicenstein. A first 
exhibition in London by this i:tornationa! artist, which ts a revela- 
tion of good feeling for form.} 

Tue Frencu Gauuery, 120 Pall Mall. 

{British and French Art from Diaz to mediocrity. A pleasant show.! 
Tue ALPINE Crivp, Mill Street, Conduit Street. 

[Laura Kaight’s exhibition opens April 24th and promises to be gaod.] 








BOOKS. 


————— 
CHAPTERS FROM TURF HISTORY.* 

Att who love good literature and the record of geod sport 
combined will find intercst in this pleasant volume. “ New- 
market ’’ begins his book by a chapter on “ Prime Ministers and 
Their Race-Horses.” The first of the Latch is Lord Rockingham. 
One of Rockingham's notable successes was with a magnificent 
horse that he had bred himself, Pay Malton. This was the 
horse to whom fell the signal honour of defeating the immortal 
little grey, Gimcrack. In regard to this great event our 
author quotes a charming passage from one of Lady Sarah 
Lennox’s letters. “There was,” she says, “a meeting of two 
days at Newmarket at this time of the year to see the sweetest 
little horse run that ever was. His name is Gimcrack; he is 
delightful.” She concludes: ‘ Lord Rockingham kissed hands 
the day Gimcrack ran. I must say I was more anxious about 
the horse than about the Ministry!” 

Gimcrack is a horse of deep interest to all who, like the 
present writer, believe that the smaller a horse is the better, 
and even indulge in tho belief that if you ever hear of great 
feats of specd or endurance in a horse, you are almost certain 
to find that he or she is not over fiftecn hands. Cimerack 
was only just over fourteen hands. Yet he won no less than 
twenty-five races. He is, of course, the patron saint of the 
Gimcrack Club. In this context we may follow our author in 
quoting, though without any special appropriatencss, an excellent 
phrase in another letter from Lady Sarah Lennox to her great 
friend, Lady Susan Fox-Strangways: “Pray now, who tho 
devil would not be happy with a pretty place, a good house, 
good horses, greyhounds and fox-hunting, so near Newmarket, 
what company we please in the house, and £2,000 @ year to 
spend?” That is the way to write, or, at any rate, to inspire 
and rejuvenate the reader. One secs the fair penmam bristling 
with the vitamines of joyous health. 

The Duke of Grafton comes next on the list of Premicrs, 
and then follows Palmerston. Palmerston waa not very 


“? Chapters from Turf Hlistoru, Tv wme 
Review Office. (103. Gd. net.) 





“ Newmarket.” Tandan: Nationst 
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successful as'an owner, but he was absolutely devoted to the 
yacecourse and would leave a debate at any moment to meet 
and talk with his trainer in the Lobby. He had high hopes of 
winning the Derby with his horse Mainstone, but he was dis- 
appointed. There is a delightful account of his proposing 
that the House of Commons should adjourn over Derby Day, 
and declaring that to do so was the unwritten law, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not wish “to depart from so 
wholesome a custom.” Next morning “the gay old Minister 
mounted his familiar grey hack and trotted briskly down to 
Epsom, his whiskers dyed, his hair an example of the art of 
the friseur, his trousers strapped, his whole appearance sig- 
nificant of the senile dandyism which he always affected. At 
that date the sporting world went to the Derby in green veiled 
hats stuck round with dollse—tot circa unum caput tumultuantes 
deos—and Palmerston's attire was in harmony with the fashion. 
He saw Mr. Merry’s Thormanby win the race, and his only consola- 
tion was that the leader of the Opposition, with Cape Flyaway, 
shared in the same decisive defeat.” 

Our author goes on to tell a very good story of the period. 
In the week following Palmerston’s defeat at the Derby, Glad- 
stone’s Bill on the Paper Dutics, which had been passed by the 
House of Commons, was rejected by the House of Lords. Glad- 
stone was furious at the defeat of his measure, and meeting 
Palmerston in the street, he blazed up in condemnaticn of the 
Peers. His chief, who was almost openly in favour of what 
the Peers had done, replied :— 

“Of course, you are mortified and disappointed, but your 


disappointment is nothing to mine, who had a horse with whom 
I hoped to win the Derby and he went amiss at the last moment.” 


We cannot go through the whole list of Prime Ministers, 
but it would appear that Lord Rosebery, who won three Derbies, 
was the most successful of all recent Prime Ministers. Though 
Disraeli did not race, we have a very interesting chapter on 
“ Disraeli and the Raze-Course.” Another admirable chapter 
is that which deals with Lord Chesterfield, and quotes the 
passage from his will which contains one of the best examples 
of killing two birds with one invective stone which is to be 
found in literature :— 


* Chesterfield left his property to his godson, Philip Stanhope, 
but saddled it with one of the most remarkable conditions 
which the Registry of Wills onshrines. The will provided 
‘that in case my said godson, Philip Stanhope, should at any 
time hereafter keep or be concerned in the keeping of any race- 
horse or race-horses, or pack or packs of hounds, or reside one 
night at Newmarket, that infamous seminary of iniquity and 
ill manners, during the course of the races there, or shall resort 
to the said races, or shall lose in any one day at any games or 
bet whatever the sum of £500 there; and in any of the cases 
eforesaid it is my express will that he, my said godson, shall 
forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of £5,000 to and for 
the use of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster.’ With a 
sardonic sneer the testator avowed that he had selected these 
reverend parties to enforce this clause in his will because he 
felt sure that, if the penalty should be incurred, they would 
not be remiss in claiming it!” 


Though Chesterfield’s heir did not race, his successor did, 
and spent a great deal of money thereon. As an example of 
“ Newmarket’s” excellent racing style, we will quote. the 
following very curious account of how Mr. Gully’s horse, 
Mameluke, was beaten by Mr. Petre’s Matilda :— 


“At Ascot Lord Jersey sold Mameluke to Gully for £4,000, 
while he refused £5,000 for Glenartney. It then became Gully’s 
ambition to win the St. Leger with the son of Partisan. He 
took £10,000 to £1,000 about his horso, and in addition to other 
large investments, had a heavy bet with Mr. Crockford, founder 
of tho great gaming-house which boro his name. It was com- 
monly believed that Crockford made a corrupt bargain with 
the starter, who kopt the horses so long at the post that 
Mameluke, a bad-tempered colt, could hardly be induced to 

o near the flag. At a moment when Chifney was turning 
Mameluke round and when Mr. Petro’s mare Matilda was many 
yards ahead, the starter let the field go, and Mameluke was left 
at the post. He was ridden hard to join the front rank. At tho 
turn his jockey made an appeal to another rider to pull on one 
side, but Nicholson would not oblige him, and Chifney having 
to go round lost four lengths. Mameluke’s great speed, however, 
enabled him to reach tho girths of Matilda, but he could not 
tustain the effort, and Mr. Petre’s elegant little mare, defying 
the Chifney rush with his far-striding horse, won by half a 
length. Alter the race Gully challenged Mr. Petre to run his 
mare at an additional advantage of 7 Ib. in the weights on the 
following Friday, but acting on the skilled advice of Scott, 
who knew the filly was a lucky winner, the challenge was declined. 
Gully was said to have lost £45,000 over the event, but he paid 
his losses without a murmur.” 


It was on Matilda in this race that Sir Francis Doyle wrote 


his admirable racing poem, “The Doncaster St. Leger.” In 
this poem is to be found the memorable couplet :— 


“That needs must be a mighty minute, 
When a crowd has but one soul within it.” 


I wish I had more space to devote to the good things in this 
most readable book. I have, however, saved for my peroration 
& most amusing comment upon the late Duke of Devonshire’s 
love of the Turf made by his chief and colleague, Lord Salisbury : 


“ The statesman who refused three times to be Prime Minister, 
who in 1873 ‘ had come to detest office,’ and who wrote of the 
possible succession to Gladstone that ‘it will really be a great 
relief to be out of it,’ would gladly have given his life instead of 
his leisure to the prosecution of the sport of racing. In the 
House of Commons he yawned in the course of his own speech : 
at Newmarket he was never bored. ‘Sometimes,’ he said, ‘I 
dream that I am leading in the winner of the Derby, but I 
am afraid it will never be anything but a dream.’ Reluctantly, 
he thought that his destiny summoned him to public life and 
office, and so he obeyed. But that he cared greatly for tho 
Turf and acknowledged its claim is well known. The dates for 
Cabinets were often fixed to suit his racing engagements, and 
he sometimes cancelled important Committees when they clashed 
with such appointments. There is extant a letter from the 
late Lord Salisbury to a colleague, in which he laments the 
inconvenience caused by Hartington being obliged to go to 
Newmarket to ascertain whether one quadruped can run a 
little faster than another.” 

J. St. Loz Srracuey. 





WOODROW WILSON AS I KNOW HIM.* 

Mr. Tumutty was Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary from the 
time when Dr. Wilson became Governor of New Jersey to the 
end of his second term as President. Mr. Tumulty says that 
Dr. Wilson does not like being written about, and that this book 
has been written without Dr. Wilson's sanction. We do not 
know what opinion Dr. Wilson has expressed of the book if 
he has seen it; much depends upon whether he likes or dislikes 
adulation, for he certainly gets it in this book. 

Mr. Tumulty tells us how, as a keen political organizer, he 
was at first hotly opposed to Dr. Wilson’s nomination for the 
Governorship of New Jersey. But when he heard Dr. Wilson's 
opening speech as a candidate he fell in political love with 
him at first sight. Never was such a grand passion. Strong 
men shed tears of emotion, changed their views on the spot, 
and also fell in political love with Dr. Wilson! Mr. Tumulty 
quotes from the speech which produced these astonishing results, 
and we must say that though it hardly accounts for them it had 
both nobility and great distinction. Indeed, when we read 
several passages from Dr. Wilson’s speeches quoted in this 
book, we almost feel that we are reading Lincoln. But that 
impression is due chiefly to the fact that Dr. Wilson’s phrases 
have here and there a quaint flavour because he is a wide and 
discriminating reader; he handles words well and often prefers 
the slightly archaic. This sufficiently explains the suggestion 
which he conveys to us of Lincoln, for Lincoln based himsclf 
on the best of literature, though he had not read a great deal— 
mainly on the Authorized Version of the Bible. We do not think 
that the resemblance really goes much further; there was 
something in Lincoln which Dr. Wilson, the orator, had not— 
a true simplicity which was kept in its course by mother-wit 
rather than by the discipline of learning. We do not mear 
that Dr. Wilson has not humour for he often showed that he 
had, but his salting was not that of Lincoln. 

It was under the guardianship of Colonel Harvey that Dr. 
Wilson stood for the Governorship of New Jersey. In his 
‘platform’? one may trace the same idealism, splendid and 
inspiring in itself, which afterwards compelled him to try te 
settle the affairs of Europe with insufficient appreciation of the 
fact that the problems were not of that comparatively straight- 
forward kind which yield toa formula. He did at first, however, 
have a run of great success. He suppressed the Democratic 
bosses, and both as Governor of New Jersey and during his first 
term as President his score of reforms steadily mounted up. We 
must pass over all this time and come to the War. Mr. Tumulty 
tries to convince us that Dr. Wilson maintained a consistent 
attitude towards the belligerents, and that that was rendered 
possible only by a clear conception from the beginning of what 
the duty of America was. Unfortunately, the evidence produced 
hardly supports this contention. On February 25th, 1916, in 
a letter to Senator Stone, the President said that he intended to 
do everything in his power to keep the United States out of the 
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War. “Through many anxious months I have striven for that 
object amid difficulties more manifold than can have been 
apparent upon the surface, and so far I have succeeded. I do 
not doubt that I shall continue to succeed.” Four months 
later Mr. Tumulty represents the President, when discussing 
German propaganda in Mexico, as saying that war with Germany 
began to look inevitable. Still later, however, the President 
continued to describe his policy as one of keeping America out 
of the War. Yet from the very beginning he had understood 
on his own admission that Great Britain was fighting for America 
as well as for herself, because she was fighting to save civilization. 
During all tho early period, while Dr. Wilson was conscious 
that Great Britain was fighting America’s battle, he was raising 
objections to the blockade of Germany—a blockade imposed 
simply and solely to keep out of Germany the materials which 
were enabling her to try to destroy civilization. We do not 
pretend to understand these contradictions except on the 
assumption that Dr. Wilson had no very clear policy. Let us 
quote Mr. Tumulty’s description of an interview in which Dr. 
Wilson admitted that Great Britain was behaving properly, 
although the American objections to our blockade were still 
being urged :— 

“Then looking squarely at me, he said: ‘I have gone to the 
very limit in pressing our claims he England and in urging 
the British Foreign Office to modify the blockade. Walter 
Page, our Ambassador to England, has placed every emphasis 
upon our insistence that something be done, and something will 
be done, but England, now in the throes of a great war crisis, 
must at least be given a chance to adjust these matters. Only 
a few days ago Mr. Page wrote mo & most interesting letter, 
describing the details of a conference he had had with Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, to discuss our protests 
against the British blockade. Mr. Page described the room 
in which the conference was held, on the wall of which was 
hung as a memorial the fifteen-million dollar check with which 
Great Britain paid the ‘ Alabama’ claims in the Civil War. 
Mr. Page pointed to this ‘Alabama’ check and said: “If 
you don’t stop these seizures, Sir Edward, some day you will 
have your entire room papered with things like that.” Sir 
Edward replied: “‘ That may be so, but we will pay every cent. 
Of course, many of the restrictions we have laid down and 
which seriously interfere with your trade are unreasonable. 
But America must remember that we are fighting her fight, 
as well as our own, to save the civilization of the world. You 
daro not press us too far!’’’ Turning to me, the President 
said: ‘He was right. England is fighting our fight and you 
may well understand that I shall not, in the present state of the 
world’s affairs, place obstacles in her way. Many of our critics 
suggest war with England in order to force reparation in these 
matters. War with England would result in a German triumph. 
No matter what may happen to me personally in the next clec- 
tion, I will not take any action to ombarrass England when she 
if fighting for her life and the life of the world. Let those who 
clamour for radical action against England understand this!’ ” 

At that time Mr. James M. Beck was one of the principal 
voices in America pleading for an acceptance of the logic of the 
situation and for a declaration of war against Germany. Dr. 
Wilson in a letter to Mr. Tumulty describes Mr. Beck’s attitude 
as “‘abominable and unreasonable.” But the reader of this 
book will find it difficult not to feel that Mr. Beck’s offence 
was that he saw clearly what Dr. Wilson saw dimly. 

When events at last led to the declaration of war by America, 
Dr. Wilson was greatly concerned about the inefficiency which 
he thought he detected in the British Navy. Here is an extract 
from a telegram he sent to Admiral Sims :— 

“From the beginning of the War, I have been greatly sur- 
prised at the failure of the British Admiralty to use Great 
Britain’s great naval superiority in an effective way. In the 
presence of the present submarine emergency they are helpless 
to the point of panic. Every plan wo suggest they reject for 
some reason of prudence. In my viéw, this is not a time for 
prudence but for boldness, even at the cost of great losses. In 
most of your despatches you have quite properly advised us 
of the sort of aid and co-operation desired from us by the Ad- 
miralty. The trouble is that their plans and methods do not seem 
to us efficacious. 1 would be very much obliged to you if you 
would report to me, confidentially, of course, exactly what the 
Admiralty has been doing, and what they have accomplished, 
and add to the report your own comments and suggestions, 
based upon independent thought of the whole situation, without 
regard to the judgments of any one on that side of the water.”’ 

One can hardly help reading the first sentence of that 
extract with rather a dry grin when one thinks of the 
impediments which Dr. Wilson had put in the way of an 
effective blockade. 

In 1918, when the Congressional elections were going against 
him, Dr. Wilson had wise thoughts about secking the co-operation 
of his political opponents. Lut the idea was not carried very 
far and, as we all know, the Republicans were hopclessly estranged 








when Dr. Wilson decided to have only his own 
party represent 
at the Peace Conference. ~~ - 

Our last quotation must be from the pages which describe 
Dr. Wilson’s attitude towards the Irish question :— 

“T recall his passionate resentment of the attitude and t 
of Sir 7 nae Carson, leader of the Unionist forces in the ery 
Parliament, when he read the following statement of Chosen 
carried in the American Press, after the passage of Home Rule 
through the House of Lords: ‘In the event of this proposed 
parliament being thrust upon us, we solemnly and mutually 
pledge ourselves not to recognize its authority. I do not care 
twopence whether this is treason or not.’ Discussing Carson’s 
utterance the President said : ‘1 would like to be in Mr. Asquith’s 
place. I would show this rebel whether he would recognize 
the authority of the Government or flaunt it. He ought to be 
hanged for treason. If Asquith does not call this gentleman’s 
bluti, the contagion of unrest and rebellion in Ireland will spread 
until only @ major operation will save the Empire. Dallying 
with gentlemen of this kind who openly advocate revolution 
will only add to the difficulties. If those in authority in England 
will only act firmly now, their difficulties will be lessened. A 
little of the firmness and courage of Andrew Jackson would 
force a settlement of the Irish question right now.’ ” 

We wonder whether Dr. Wilson fully understood that the 
firmness he desired on the part of Great Britain was firmness 
in suppressing the most loyal and prosperous part of Ireland, 
and in denying to that part of Ireland the right of Dr. Wilson’: 
own principle of self-determination. Mr. Tumulty says no 
word which would make us suppose that Dr. Wilson had any 
clear recognition of the existence of the two Irelands. 

On the whole this book Icaves us with an impression of Dr. 
Wilson as being less clear-thinking than we had supposed. 
But, on the other hand, it heightens our sense of his humanity, 
his unfailing high principles, and his personal charm to those 
who were his intimates. He had great courage, too, as is shown 
by his persistence in carrying out a tiring campaign on behalf 
of the League of Nations when, if the doctors had had their 
way, he would have been in the hands of nurses. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY.* 


THE appearance of the third volume of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History is a welcome sign that humane studics are resuming 
their normal course and that the economic crisis caused by the 
War in the printing trade is passing away. So many years 
have elapsed since the second volume of this great work appeared 
that it may be well to say that it fills—or will fill when complete 
—a most obvious and lamentable gap in English historical 
literature. The older books on the Middle Ages as a whole, 
such as those of Milman and Hallam, have long been obsolete, 
and there has been nothing to replace them. British scholars 
have taken an active part in mediaeval research, which has been 
pursued with great industry and zeal in Europe and America, 
but no one here has ventured to deal on a large scale with the 
results of this research and to show how drestically the old 
theories have been modified by the accumulation of new facts. 
The Cambridge University Press, by applying the co-operative 
method to mediaeval history as it had done with great success 
in the case of modern history and as it is about to do for Indian 
history, is supplying the book that has long been sorely needed, 
and has thus done a very great service to all historical students. 
The work is planned to fill eight substantial volumes, from 
Constantine to the dawn of the Renaissance, and the three 
volumes already issued are in every respect worthy of the fine 
traditions of Cambridge scholarship. 

In this new volume twelve authors deal with various aspects 
of the troubled pericd roughly defined by the death of Charle- 
magno in 814 and the Norman Conquest of England in 1066. 
We are particularly glad to find that two distinguished members 
of the modern French historical school, Professor Poupardin and 
Professor Halphen, deal respectively with the Carolingians in 
the ninth century and with France under the Capetians in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Mr. Austin Lane-Poole and 
Mr. Holthouse deal with the Empire in Germany from Henry I. 
to Conrad II., and Miss Caroline Ryley has an admirable chapter 
on the Emperor Henry III. Professor Mawer contributes a 
fascinating account of the Vikings, Mr. W. J. Corbett treats 
of the Anglo-Saxon period from the death of Offa to the 
Conquest, Sir Paul Vinogradoff has a masterly essay on Feudal- 
ism, and Dr. Altamira relates the perplexing history of the 
Western Caliphate in Spain. Ordinary readers will perhaps 
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turn first to the two delightful chapters—humane in the best 
sense—on Learning and Literature in the Dark Ages by the 
Provost of Eton, who makes the most arid materials interesting. 
Professor Lethaby adds an attractive chapter on Byzantine 
and Romanesque art. The bibliographies fill over seventy 
pages and are commendably abreast of the times. The paucity 
of English names in the list of general works confirms what has 
been said about the lack of a good history of mediaeval Europe 
in our tongue. The maps, given in @ separate case, aro useful 
but sketchy. There is an excellent index. 

If we were asked why this difficult and forbidding period of 
European history deserved attention, we should point first of 
all to the Treaty of Verdun in 843. It is no paradox, but the 
simple truth, to say that the quarrel about Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has plagued Western Europe for generations and which 
played no small part in causing the great wer from which we 
are all suffering, cannot be understood unless we go back to 
the ninth century and study the partition of the Empire of 
Charlemagne between his three grandsons, Lother, Louis the 
German and Charles the Bald. While Louis, to quote Professor 
Poupardin, “ received the greater part of the lands in which 
the Teutonic language was spoken,’ and Cherles “ reigned 
almost exclusively (setting aside the Bretons) over populations 
of the Romance tongue,” the Emperor Lothar “received the 
middle kingdom,” from the North Sea down to Southern Italy. 
This middle kingdom, as events were to show, was an unstable 
dominion, and the encroachments upon it from the east and 
from the west may be said, in a sense, to make up the history 
of Western Europe. Lorraine, like Flanders, has been the 
cockpit of Europe largely because of that tripartite division of 
the Empire in 843. Nations in the modern sense had not begun 
to be formed at that early date. France and Germany were 
not even geographical expressions as yet. If Lothar could have 
been eliminated, if Louis and Charles could have divided their 
father’s and grandfather's realms between them, perhaps with 
the Rhine as a frontier, future generations would have been 
saved much blood and tears in the Debateble Lands that were 
incessantly changing their ownership. 

Dr. Altamira’s Spanish chapter is another section of the 
book that has a very modern application. The story of the 
Moslem rule from the early part of the eighth century is one 
long series of bitter feuds between the Arabs, Yemenites, Syrians 
end Berbers whom the conquerors brought into the Peninsula. 
‘The Christians, penned into the mountains of the North, were 
helpless save when some exceptionally violent civil war weakencd 
for a time the Moslem power. In those weary centuries of infidel 
rule the Spanish character was hardened and tempered, and the 
intense passion for local and provisional liberties, which has 
always hampered Spanish governments from the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to our own day, became deeply rooted 
inevery Spanish heart. The task of centralization, accomplished 
in England by the Normans and Angevins, and in France by 
Louis XI. and his successors, was delayed in Spain by the 
presence of the alicn Moslem until it had become almost impos- 
sible. Dr. Altamira relates how Abd-ar-Rahman III. the 
Umayyad crushed all his enemics, Moslem and Christian, and 
proclaimed himself Caliph in 929. Cordova was the seat of this 
Western Caliphate until 1031, when Hisham ITI. was deposed 
and his viziers declared the Caliphate at an end. We may 
presume that the Indian Moslems who read of this will claim 
Cordova as a “ Holy Place,” but they are not likely to regain 
it for the Caliphate. 





THE LAST VICTORIAN PARLIAMENTS.* 
Lorp Greorece Hamittron, whose earlier volume of reminiscences 
is well known, has continued his story from 1886 to 1906, when 
he retired from Parliament after thirty-eight years’ service. 
He has written an admirable book—at once courteous, amusing 
and instructive—which throws new light on the period under 
review and on the politicians with whom the author was in daily 
contact. His account of Lord Randolph Churchill is of particular 
interest, inasmuch as he contradicts the accepted theory of 
Lord Randolph’s dramatic resignation of his office as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in December, 1886. Lord George Hamilton, 
who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, declares that he 
came to an agreement with Lord Randolph about the Navy 
Estimates, and that Mr. W. H. Smith, as Secretary for War, 
differed with his colleague only about an item of £200,000, for 
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heavy guns for certain forts. Lord George Hamilton had not 
the least suspicion, when he met Lord Randolph on his way to 
Windsor just before Christmas, 1886, that the Chancellor meant 
to resign. He told Lord Randolph that the Navy and Army 
Estimates were a trivial pretext for resignation, but the wilful 
Chancellor wou'd not be persuaded. Lord Randolph wrote his 
well-known letter to Lord Salisbury from Windsor Castle 
without informing the Queen, and made matters still worse 
by sending the Times a copy of his letter before the Prime 
Minister could have received it :-— 


“By this step Churchill irretriovably smashed his political 
eareer and future. When a man of Churchill’s cleverness makes 
so terrible a blunder he will, in after-life, advance all sorts of 
ingenious and plausible excuses to palliate or to explain away 
his mistake, and Churchill’s subsequent explanation of his 
conduct was that he had forgotten Goschen. I am quite satisfied 
that the existence or non-existence of Goschen had nothing 
whatever to do with his resignation. There was some mysterious 
reason other than political behind Churchill’s renunciation of 
office. His voleanie temperament and quarrelsome nature ell 
through his life involved him in personal and social controversy 
and turmoil. His combative nature had antagonized during 
his short tenure of office many individuals and influences who 
would be only too pleased to strike a blow at his reputation. 
The excessive strain imposed on a somewhat fragile physiquo 
by his intense and continuous application to his duties had 
unbalanced his nervous system. He had in the immediate 
future to meet a grave combination of trouble and personal 
antipathy, and to this ordeal he had to oppose an enervated 
physique. I believe the idea occurred to him that the best 
method by which he could extricate himself from his difficulties 
and start afresh would be to dissociate himself wholly from office, 
and take a short rest abroad. His present and impending 
troubles would during that time probably diminish, and if, as ho 
thought not improbable, the Unionist Party did not prosper in 
his absence, there would bo a disposition to take him back ; 
but I wholly repudiate the theories started by certain of his 
friends and admirers that his resignation was for the purpose of 
bringing Salisbury to his knees and enabling him to reconstitute 
a Government on more Radical lines out of the new Unionist 
Party. Though he pooh-poohed at the time the warning to 
which I gave expression and tried to minimize the antipathy 
which his indefensible action would create in the Party, he was 
far too able a man not to appreciate subsequently the soundness 
of my advice and warning. He was never the same man again, 
either in vigour or in intellect. He hed an almost hopeless 
position in the House of Commons: his action had been such 
that no politician of influence or respect would care to serve 
under him or with hiin; they knew that they would be and wero 
expected to be the mere jetsam and flotsam of his imperious will 
and irreconcilable moods.” 


The author was confirmed in his view of Lord Randolph as 
a man of ungovernable impulses by several strange incidents. 
Once when Lord George Hamilton was in Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s room at the House Lord Randolph came in and pro- 
ceeded to rate Beach “ much in the same sort of way as, we 
are told, Napoleon did when dealing with a recalcitrant Marshal” 
—ostensibly because Beach, as Irish Secretary, had dealt too 
hardly with the Irish landowners. Beach kept his temper and 
next day Lord Randolph—through the author’s mediation— 
wrote to apologize and to ask him to dinner. Such a colleague 
must have been almost intolerable. Lord George Hamilton 
says that the Cabinct gave a tentative assent to Lord Randolph's 
first and only Budget because :— 

“We were part of a Coalition combination, and a eoalition 
necessarily means a relaxation and at times abandonment of 
the principles hitherto reguiating the respective parties forming 
the coalition.” 

The Budget was, he says, the lesser of two evils, bat Lord 
Randolph, he thinks, knew “ that the realization of his proposed 
Budget was impracticable, except at the price of a permanent 
smash-up of the Tory Party.” 

Lord George Hamilton has much of interest to say about 
the Admiralty, over which he presided for seven years, and 
the Naval Defence Act, to which we owe in large part the Navy 
that served us so well in the War. He observes of the Admiralty 
that “a pomp and dignity surround its head far exceeding the 
deference shown to any other Minister, even the Prime 
Minister ”’ :— 

“Shortly after I took this office I had a curious illustration 
of the First Lord’s pretensions. My messenger was a quaint 
specimen of humanity, shrewd and capable but with peculiarities 
of his own. He came one morning into my room end in a 
melancholy voice addressed me as follows: ‘I regret to inform 
your Lordship that the turtle of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
has died.’ I took this announcement with unconcern, though I 
knew turtles were brought back by warships from Asconsion— 
which is the home of turtlos—whenever they came straight back 
to England, and I understood that tho turtles so brought were 
looked upon as the perquisites of the Board of Admiralty. My 
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messenger did not go, but looked at me with an air of com- 
miseration. ‘I must inform your Lordship that this is the first 
occasion on which the First Lord’s turtle has ever died.’ I said, 
* What happened before?’ ‘It was the Fourth Lord's turtle 
thet died.’ ’ 

He reminds us that Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was unques- 
tionably due to the refusal of his colleagues to reduce the Navy 
Estimates, as the veteran Prime Minister desired, irrespective 
of the dangers that threatened the country. In the long Unionist 
Government of 1895 Lord George Hamilton was Secretary for 
India. His comments on the famous Curzon-Kitchener contro- 
versy of 1904-5 are noteworthy. He points out that, while 
the Government had suddenly remodelled the British Army's 
administration by substituting the Army Council for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, they had, at Lord Kitchener’s instance, to do 
the very opposite in India by placing the whole control of the 
Army in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. “ Lord Curzon 
very properly resigned,” he says, “but he had his revenge 
when the new system collapsed under the stress of war, producing 
a series of military catastrophes in Mesopotamia.’’ The author 
touches lightly on the fiscal controversy which caused him to 
resign office. He makes the significant remark that Mr. Balfour's 
Education Act of 1902 offended many Nonconformists in the 
Liberal Unionist Party, and that Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
supporters were thus alienated, was led to embark on his unhappy 
Tariff Reform policy in an attempt to resuscitate his political 
influence. There is a good deal of truth in this view. The 
author observes that the dual leadership of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain was bound to bring disaster, and he says that 
Lord Salisbury, before his death, predicted the Unionist collapse 
of 1906. Lord George Hamilton’s estimates of bis old colleagues 
are shrewd though kindly. He remarks of Mr. Balfour, as he 
was then, that he was always better in replying to an opponent 
than in expounding a case. His high praise of Mr. Balfour's 
performance as Chief Secretary for Ireland is fully deserved. 

We may point out, as the book is sure to reach a second edition, 
that the Australian novelist who wrote For the Term of His 
Natural Life was Marcus Clarke, not “ Marcus Stone” (p. 78), 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s father was a schoolmaster and not a 
“Unitarian minister’? (p. 191), and that the date ‘ March, 
1881” (p. 111) should be 1888. 





MR. GOSSE’S NEW VOLUME.* 
Tus essays which compose Mr. Gosse’s new book are rather 
more sustained and considered than those which made up his 
agreeable collection, Books on the Table. With the exception, 
however, of the one upon George Eliot, and that upon a visit 
to friends of Ibsen, they are not perhaps such outwardly 
attractive pieces of work. 

Many as are the sagacious passages which they contain, 
sound as are many of the judgments in them, there is yet a 
certain note of restraint about several of the essays. Every 
now and then we feel that Mr. Gosse is being rather consciously 
disercet, that he is determined not to be thought ill-natured, 
and has therefore told us less than he might. But perhaps he 
could not altogether help himself. His discretion is the result 
of his subject-matter—Henry James, Samuel Butler, Swinburne, 
M. de Gourmont, and many of the rest of his subjects are too 
recently dead and have too many living friends not to oblige 
any critic of theirs not naturally hard-hearted to walk warily. 
Now and then, however, Mr. Gosse lets himself give life to 
his figures. 

Here from the account of his visit to Christiania is a 
description of paying a call upon Bjérnson :— 

“T had been told that the poet was very formidable, and as 
I waited in the hall I heard him growling ‘Saa! saa! saa!’ 
over the card and note I had sent in. I quaked, but I plunged ; 
{ was ushered into a pretty room with trellised windows, where 
a largo and even burly man (Bjérnson was then under forty), 
who was sitting astride the end of a narrow sofa, rose vehiemently 
to receive me. His long limbs, his athletic frame, and especially 
his remarkably forcible face, surrounded by a mane of wavy 
brown hair, and illuminated by full blue eyes behind flashing 
spectacles, gave an instant yore of physical vigour. Ho 
was truculently cordial, and lifted his ringing tones in civil 
conversation. Resuming his singular attitude astride the sofa, 
he entered affably into a loud torrent of talk, lolling back, 
shaking his great head, suddenly bringing himself up into a 
sitting posture to shout out, with a palm pressed upon either 
knoe, some question or statement.” 


It is an excellent little portrait. 
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But the most interesting study in the book is certainly that 
of George Eliot. Here is its opening paragraph :— 

“In and after 1876, when I was in the habit i 
from the north-west of London towards Whitehall, “Pits 
several times, driven _slowly homewards, a victoria which 
contained a strange pair in whose appearance I took a violent 
interest. The man, prematurely ageing, was hirsute, rugged 
satyr-like, gazing vivaciously to left and right; this was 
George Henry Lewes. His companion was a large, thickset 
sibyl, dreamy and immobile, whose massive features, somewhat 
grim when seen in — were incongruously bordered by a hat 
always in tho height of the Paris fashion, which in those days 
commonly included an immense ostrich feather; this was 
George Eliot. The contrast between the solemnity of the faco 
and the frivolity of the headgear had somothing pathetic and 
provincial about it.” 


Upon this level of interpretative, half-humorous detail the 
essay is kept. The reader will feel that here Mr. Gosse has, 
from his peculiarly central position, said the last word upon 
a writer who suffered from over-appreciation during her life 
and subsequent under-appreciation. Mr. Gosse is neither 
bored nor impressed by her disguising portentousness, but in 
his analyses strips her of this mantle and contemplates the 
real virtues and shortcomings beneath. He comes to the 
conclusion that George Eliot’s intellect was purely acquisitive 
and distributive, she was an admirable observer of manners, 
she was by no means without technical skill in their presenta- 
tion, but in her later phases she insisted on doing work 
appropriate only to an imaginative writer. Of Pomolu 
Mr. Gosse says :— 


“The author does not see what she describes in a sort of 
luminous hallucination, but she dresses up in language of her 
own what she has carefully read in Burlamacchi or in Villari. 
The most conscientious labour, expended by the most powerful 
brain, is incapable of producing an illusion of life by these means. 
George Eliot may even possibly have been conscious of this, for 
she speaks again and again, not of writing with ecstasy of tears 
and laughter, as Dickens did, but of falling into ‘a state of so 
much wretchedness in attempting to concentrate my thought« 
on the construction of my novel’ that nothing but a tremendou 
and sustainod effort of the will carried her on at all. In this 
vain and terrible wrestling with incongruous clements she wore 
out her strength and her joy, and it is heartrending to watch so 
noble a genius and so lofty a character as hers wasted in th 
whirlpool. One fears that a sense of obscure failure added to 
her tortures, and one is tempted to sce a touch of autobiography 
in the melancholy of Mrs. Transome (in Feliz Holt), of whom wo 
are told that ‘ her knowledge and accomplishmonts had become 
as valueless as old-fashioned stucco ornaments, of which tho 
substance was never worth anything, while the form is no longer 
to the taste of any living mortal.’ ” 


Mr. Gosse is to be congratulated on so excellent an example 
as is this essay of the working of the interpretative and analytical 
functions of the critic. 





LETTERS OF A JAVANESE PRINCESS.* 
Rapen Apsenc Kartrnt, a daughter of the Regent of Japara, 
was only twenty-six when she died, yet in her short life, and in 
spite of the restrictions which the conventions of her country 
put upon that life, her name has become famous throughout 
Java as a pioneer in the emancipation of Javanese women, 
Kartini Schools for the education of native girls are now to be 
found in all parts of Java, and through her influence and example 
age-long customs are being relaxed. Kartini inherited the spirit 
of progress. Her grandfather, the Regent of Demak, was, as 
she herself describes him, “the first Regent of middle Java 
to unlatch the door to that guest from over the sea—Western 
civilization.” His son, Kartini’s father, carried progress further, 
for whereas the Regent of Demak gave a European education to 
his sons, the Regent of Japara gave it also to his daughters, who 
were sent to the free grammar school for Europeans at Semarang. 
Here they began the study of the Dutch language, a knowledge 
of which later gave the eager Kartini access to a wide field of 
Western thought and literature. But even before inspiration 
came to her by this channel the spirit of revolt had shown itself. 
A chance question of a little Hollander friend—‘ What are you 
going to be when you grow up ?”—threw her into puzzle« 
thought. Marriage to a man chosen by her family was the only 
eareer for girls of noble birth. Young as she was, Kartini 
rebelled at the life planned for her. She implored her father 
to allow her to continue her studies instead of entering the 
Kaboepatin, or “ box,” for the period of retirement incumbent 
upon girls of her age and class. Progressive as her father was, 
however, he did not feel able to consent to such a step, and from 


* Letters of @ Javanese Princess, By Teaden Adjeng Kartlai. London: 
Duckworth, (18s. net.) 
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twelve to sixteen years of age Kartini was kept closely confined 
in the Kaboepatin. During that time she and her sisters 
studied Dutch and learnt some French and also German and 
became widely read in their own and Dutch literature. Marriage 
usually followed the period of retirement, but the Regent of 
Japara did not enforce this upon his daughters. “ Could father 
have done so,’ writes Kartini to her friends in Holland, “I do 
not doubt he would have sent us without hesitation to your 
cold and distant land ” to continue their studies, as she so ardently 
desired. But this was not found possible. He did, however, 
risk criticism and disapproval by allowing Kartini to attend 
certain Court functions and to meet various interesting people. 
It was in this manner that she first met Dr. J. H. Abendanon 
and his wife and other friends from Holland to whom her letters 
were written. 

The dream of Kartini’s life was to open schools for native 
girls, to give them vocational training so that thoy might be 
self-supporting. A plan was arranged for her to go to Holland 
to prepare herself for her school work, but it had to be abandoned, 
one of the main reasons being that Kartini thought she would 
have more influence if she was not suspected of being too Euro- 
pean inthought. She herself had a great dislike of the “ pseudo- 
European.” ‘The last thing she desired was to see the Javanese 
become other than Javanese. She had the greatest admiration 
for her own race and longed for its development on its own lines, 
Without further training, therefore, she started her first school. 
Before it had progressed very far she exercised the freedom of 
choice which the enlightened Regent of Japara allowed her, and 
made a marriage for love with the Regent of Rempang, a man 
who had been educated in Holland and who had every sympathy 
with her work. All seemed set fair for a happy future for both 
and for the cause Kartini had at heart, but within a year of her 
marriage she died, four days after the birth of her son. 

Kartini’s letters were originally published in Holland, edited 
by Dr. J. H. Abendenon, former Minister of Education and 
Industry for Nederland-India, where they aroused the greatest 
interest. A selection of them has been made and translated 
from the Dutch by Miss Agnes L, Symmers. The letters reveal 
a charming personality. She was no bitter rebel but showed a 
sweet reasonableness which is extraordinary in one so young. 
Her love of country breathes in all her letters :— 

‘There is so much that is lovable in my people, such charm 
in their simple, naive beliefs. It may sound strange, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that you Europeans have taught me to love 
my own land and people. Instead of estranging us from our 
native land, our European education has brought us nearer to 


it, has opened our hearts to its beauties, and also to the needs 
of our people and to their weaknesses.” 

Indeed, she has anything but a wholehearted admiration for 
Europeans. She quotes an accusation made against the Javanese 
that he is “‘a born liar—wholly untrustworthy,” and she puts 
beside it the impression made upon her observant mind by the 
superficialities of a certain section of European society :— 

“We leave the accusation there. We only ask that when a 
child sins through ignorance, and a full-grown thinking person 
commits the same sin deliberately and with calculation, which 
of the two is most guilty ? We think sometimes with reason, 
what is civilization ?” 

One or two articles published in the Dutch newspapers created 
a demand for more, and the fame of the little Javanese feminist 
spread quickly. But Kartini, with shrewd insight, was able 
to distinguish between sympathy with her cause and the craze 
for novelty :— 

“We know why the Echo is glad to publish our articles. It is 
because we are a novelty and make a fine advertisement for 
that paper. The Dutch Lelie placed its columns at my disposal, 
and time and again the Directress has asked for letters from me. 
Why? For the advertisement. Letters from a true daughter 
of the Orient, from a ‘ real Javanese girl,’ thoughts from such a 
half-wild creature, written by herself in a European language, 
how interesting! If in despair we cry aloud our miseries in 
the Dutch language, again it is so very ‘ interesting "—and if, 
which may God forbid, some day we shall die of our broken 
hearts, then it would all be so terribly ‘ interesting.’ Oh, there 
are people who think that only the interesting is desirable.” 

The letters are mainly concerned with Kartini’s ambitions for 
her cause and the difficulties that stood in the way of realization. 
But incidentally there are many attractive sidelights on life in 
Java revealing, what is rarely revealed to Europeans, the home 
life of the women. There is a charming description of the 
wedding of Kartini’s sister, the gorgeous ceremonial, the rigid 
etiquette and the fantastic toilet of the bride who, “ veiled and 
crowned,” looked “as though she had stepped from a page of 
the Thousand and One Nights.” 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 
IMAGINE a chivalrous and transparently simple mind, with an 
acute sense of beauty, set in an artificial and cultured society, 
and you have imagined Sir Philip Sidney. The very elaboration 
of his verse (an elaboration common to the time) and his experi- 
ments in new or obsolete metrical forms betray his essential 
ingenuousness beneath them. It emerges, clear and pure, in 
the wonderful sonnet to Sleep, one of the most beautiful in the 
English language, and in the countless love-poems which he 


‘| wrote in conformity with the fashion, which is not to say (2s 


Sir Sidney Lee says) that the love in them is artificial. If its 
genuineness were not unmistakable there, those two sonnets 
in which we find Sidney out of love with love would be enough 
to prove it :— 
“Thou blind man’s marke, thou foole’s selfe chosen snare, 

Fond fancies scum, and dregs of scattred thought, 

Band of all evils, cradle of causelesse care, 

Thou web of will, whose end is never wrought. 

Desire, desire, I have too dearely bought, 

With prise of mangled mind thy worthlesse ware.” 
The man who wrote those lines was not ignorant of love. “The 
best parts of the sonnets of Sidney,’’ wrote Mr. Arthur Symons, 
“ have a plain, homely rapture which was a new thing in English, 
and which has remained permanent in the language ever since.” 

The present volume is the second of M. Feuillerat’s admirable 
edition of Sidney’s works, to be completed in three volumes. 
Besides the Astrophel and Stella and other poems, it contains 
the last part of The Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, that beautiful 
prose romance in which we discover the same Sidney that we 
know in the poetry. The Arcadia is typical of the society 
for which it was written. It is a woven pageant, a decoretion 
in two dimensions and bright colours, and it has the serene, 
leisurely progression of an artificial stream in a timbered pork, 
Its reality is the reality of a lovely fancy: its only drama is the 
drama of a beautiful style. Such qualities demand a refined 
and leisured audience, capable of taking as much pleasure in 
the manner of telling as in the thing told. Every detail is 
perfected with the patient precision of an Early Italian Master :— 

‘* Pyrocles came out led by Sympathus, cloathed after the 
Greeke manner, in a long coate of white velvet, reaching to 
the small of his legge, with great buttons of Diamonds all along 
uppon it: His neck without any coller, not so much as hidden 
with a ruffe, did passe the whitenes of his garments. . . . On 
his feete he had nothing but slippers, which after the auncient 
manner, were tyed up with certayne laces, which were fastened 
under his kneece, having wrapped about (with many pretty knots) 
his naked legs. His fayre auberne heare (which he ware in 
great length, and gave at that time a delightfull shew, with 
being sturd up and downe with the breath of a gentle winde) 
had nothing uppon it, but a white Ribbin, in those dayes used 
for a Diademe.”’ 





A PASTORALE.t 

Mr. Caries Srmpson is an artist who has devoted himself to 
the study of birds and animals, but now he has written and 
illustrated a short work in which the literary and temperamenta! 
qualities surpass the pictorial, at least so far as the woodcuts 
illustrating the book are concerned. The mise en scéne is quite 
simple. The artist, who wishes to study rare birds, takes a 
deserted cottage in a Sussex marsh, and not only draws and 
studies the wild life but feels the mystical inspiration of 
Nature—what he with great charm and understanding calls tho 
Cosmic Symphony—and is able to convey this feeling to those 
who are receptive. Music is referred to, and by its help many 
subtle soul states, which can only be evoked by the most 
penetrating of the arts, are called up; and in this connexion, 
naturally, it is the later phases of Beethoven that are the doors 
through which we pass to the enchanted lands. 

It must not be supposed that the writing is merely rhapsody, 
for it is quite unaffected, and details of ordinary life take their 
place naturally, though never insistently. Many of the villagers 
are alluded to, but one man, an old shepherd, stands out as a 
personality with his unconscious love for the Cosmic Symphony. 
The Pastorale ends with a night spent at his hut on the 
downs, when the writer saw the unfolding of the drama of sun- 
rise and translated it in his mind into terms of music—perhaps 
the only medium possible tor a theme so elemental. 


“The sun raised his quiver of light from the horizon to the 
zenith and smote the grassy slopes with a shaft of fire. Every 
blade flashed before the conflagration, under this hail of arrows 





* The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Vol. Il. Edited by Albert 
Feuillerat. Cambridge: at the University Press. (128. 6d.) 

+ A Pastorale. By Charlea Simpson. Published by Charles Simpson, St. Lves, 
Cornwall. 
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of flame, as the sun burned his way through the kindling blue. 
. . . Tho solitary figure of the shepherd stood beside the gathered 
flock, and then led them quietly to other pastures. Slowly 
he wandered with them down the hillside.” 

The woodouts which Mr. Simpson has made to go with his 
text do not exactly fit it in feeling. They seem uncouth and 
wanting in sense of style. One chapter is called “ Arioso Dolente,” 
and the illustration which accompanies it is all that is opposite 
to the perfectly finished beauty of style which characterizes 
this movement of Becthoven. The scattered composition of 
the print, with the staring white and oppressive blue and black, 
seems quite out of keeping with the text, the subtlety of which 
finds no response in the drawing. This is a pity, as it causes a 
break in the unity of the work. The woodcut facing page 34, 
showing the cottage in a storm, is an excellent design, well 
thought out in the skilful way the ungraded dark and light are 
made expressive ; but might not a pleasanter colour have been 
found to print it with instead of the heavy purple blue? The 
book has been produced at St. Ives, in Cornwall, by one type- 
setter and one printer, and is an excellent piece of work. 





MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
Mr. Caarues L. Graves has completed his most readable book, 
Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England (Cassell. 4 vols. 
£3 3s. net). The third and fourth volumes, now published, 
cover the periods 1874-92 and 1892-1914, and give the history 
of the times as viewed through the pages of Punch, with many 
of the cartoons, which are in themselves of much historical 
interest. Mr. Graves deals separately with politics in the 
broad sense and with the passing fashions and social changes 
of which the old volumes of Punch are an invaluable record. 
He has collected many whimsical trifles. Thus :— 

“A Childron’s Party at the Mansion House in January, 1881, 
provokes well-merited ridicule. No mixed dancing was allowed : 
the only diversion was provided by some ‘ hideous negro enter- 
tainers,’ and by way of compensation a sermon by Mr. Spurgeon. 
After 11.30 p.m. young ladies wero allowed to dance, but only 
with young ladies, and the young gentlemen with young 
gentlemen.” 

The unpopularity of the London County Council in its early 
days is recalled. One of Du Maurier’s numerous cartoons 
represents a citizen as furiously indignant at receiving a demand 
for a rate of 2s. 8}d. in the pound. O foriunatos nimium, sua si 
bona norint. Our fathers did not know their luck. Tho “ new 
rich” were being satirized forty years ago just as they are to-day, 
and just as they were, no doubt, in Babylon and Memphis. 
Mr. Graves devotes a good deal of space to the arts. He quotes 
Mr. John Lane as saying in 1904 that verse had ceased to pay, 
after a temporary season of prosperity during the Boer War. 
We shall see in the course of the next few years whether peace 
and poetry are necessarily incompatible in England. The 
women’s suffrage campaign is prominent in the closing volume. 
Mr. Graves says that “ in the seven months before the outbreak 
of the Great War you may search the pages of Punch in vain 
for evidences of a provocative attitude towards Germany or 
of anything indicating national preparedness for the conflict.” 
The chief cartoon in the issue published on the day that war 
was declared represented Britannia as appealing to Peace, but 
her appeal was for Ireland and not for Europe. Mr. Graves’s 
volumes will be a permanent source of interest and amusement. 





A MAGNIFICENT FARCE. 
Mr. A. Epwarp Newton, the well-known American bibliophile, 
has written another pleasant and amusing book about his 
hobbies, entitled A Magnificent Farce (Putnam. 25s. net). 
The paper giving its name to the book is concerned with the trial 
of Warren Hastings. This interests the author primarily 
because ho lives at Daylesford, Pennsylvania, which was named— 
by a resident who admired the great Governor-Genera!—after 
the Worcestershire village that was Hastings’s home. We are 
interested to find that Mr. Newton also is a keen partisan of 
Hastings. He reprints the rare mezzotint of the trial. In 
other papers he describes some of his treasures—including the 
undated quarto of Hamlet, which is either the third or the fourth 
*dition—and the way in wliéch he secured them. He urges 
booksellers to show more enterprise, and echoes the American 
oublisher’s ery, ** Buy a book a week.” He says, however, that 


v friend who took this advice too literally wrote to him -— 


“That wretched slogan of yours is rapidly working my ruin. 
Last week I bought a first Shakespeare’s J’oems for forty-five 








hundred dollars; this week 4. 

Gus Gemngh- iene sneha pA heaapeoaeare md 
Hamlet. God knows how n ue I shall have to pay for it.” 

Mr. Newton devotes a chapter, kindly but not uncritical, to 
Walt Whitman. He once heard Whitman read some of his 
poems, and he bought from Whitman several autographed 
copies of Leaves of Grass, in which the poet used to do a regular 
trade among his admirers. Mr. Newton has a copy of the first 
edition, the type of which was set up by Whitman himself in 
Rome’s printing-office in Brooklyn in 1855. Very few copies 
of this edition were sold. Whitman used to say that only one 
man bought a copy ; though on the other hand he told Emerson 
that a thousand copies “ readily sold.” There are two issues 
of the first edition—the second issue including eight pages of 
Press notices, “most of them, it is believed, written by tho 
poet himself.” Mr. Newton paid £25 for his copy years ao, 
but the book is now worth much more than that. In another 
chapter Mr. Newton tells us how, in his youth, he met with 
an accident in London and had to spend several months in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, for which he has the warmest 
praise. He also gives a most amusing account of his encounter 
with Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Frank Craig in Philadelphia, 
and how, despite Mr. Bennett’s avowed suspicions of his probity, 
he constituted himself their guide to the city and to some of the 
famous collections there. Those who read Mr. Newton's 
Amenities of Book Collecting will be especially delighted with this 
new book, which, like the other, is lavishly illustrated with 
reproductions of prints and title-pages. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tur April Quarterly, among many articles of interest, has a 
particularly attractive paper on “The Adams Family,” by 
Mr. Worthington Chauncey Ford. That brilliant book, 7'he 
Education of Henry Adams, cannot be understood unless one 
knows that the author represented the fourth distinguished 
generation of a famous New England family. John Adams 
and his son, John Quincy Adams, both crowned a life of public 
service by attaining the Presidency. The grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams, was Minister in London, and “ only an accident ”’ 
prevented him from becoming; President. The great-grandsons, 
Charles Francis Adams the younger and Henry Adams, found 
no opening in national politics for their talents. ‘ Both were 
as isolated politically as their ancestors had been and for tho 
same cause,” which Mr. Ford defines as the “ drift from national 
to local importance.” “ After the Civil War local interests 
grew in influence and dictated policies and the men to make 
them effective.” Thus excluded from a public career, the 
younger Adamses, and especially Henry, developed to an 
almost morbid degree the family habit of introspection, in itself 
an outgrowth of New England Puritanism. Another important 
article is that in which Sir Julian Corbett discusses “ Napoleon 
and the British Navy after Trafalgar.” Few people realize 
that, if Trafalgar was the last great sea-fight in the Napoleonic 
wars, it was through no lack of determination on Napoleon's 
part to strengthen his fleet and threaten us anew. Sir Julian 
asks pertinently, “ What material advantage did Trafalgar 
give that Jutland did not give?” He shows the connexion 
between apparently isolated episodes such as the seizure of 
the Danish flect, the expedition to Sicily and the Walcheren 
affair,and reminds us that for at least four years after Trafalgar 
Napoleon’s navy was a very scrious menace to Great Britain, 
just as the ‘U’ boats were long after Jutland. Sir R. Henry 
Rew deals with “ The Position and Prospects of Agriculture,” 
and maintains that farmer and labourer must be brought into 
some kind of partnership if the present agricultural system is 
to be continued. Mr. A. E. Zimmern writes on “ The Problem 
of Modern Industry,” and is bold enough to remark that Ruskin, 
with his fine idealism, pointed a truer way than Marx or the 
Guild Socialists or other inhuman pedants. Mr, Zimmern 
declares that if we will only regard all useful work, however 
humble, as a form of public service—not as an evil nor as a 
means of acquiring wealth—the transformation of motive will 
help to solve our problems and to restore British industry. 
Lord Sydenham, in an article on Sir Julian Corbett’s official 
history, reviews the course of the war at sea in 1914-15 and 
points out that his own report on the Alexandria bombardment 
of 1882 and the other instances cited in his book on fortification, 
published in 1900, ought to have convinced the Admuralty and 
War Officc—as it convinced the Japanese—that ships’ guns 
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were useless against modern forts. All this historical experi- 
ence was, however, ignored. Mr. J. A. Spender writes on “ The 
Egyptian Problem” and Lord Ernle on “ Byron’s Letters.” 
Sir Frederick Pollock pays a touching tribute to his old friend 
Lord Bryce. Mr. Garnet Smith gives an admirably judicious 
account of “The French Drama of Manners,” from Augier 
and Dumas to M. de Curel, M. Bataille and M. Bernstein among 
the playwrights of to-day. 

In the Scottish Historical Review for April Miss Margaret I. 
Adam continues her valuable studies of the economic problem 
in the Highlands after the Forty-five, which have shown that 
the bitter abuse showered on the Highland landlords for a 
century past and still current in Scottish Socialist propaganda 
had very little justification. Miss Adam shows in her current 
article that the difficulty lay in finding suitable land and employ- 
ment enough for a population to rapidly outgrow the means 
of subsistence. Most of the landowners were poor, but those 
who had money to spend on reclamation schemes were too 
often hindered by the conservative habits of the people, who 
hed a natural aversion for work, and especially for regular 
wage-earning. “ Anywhere but in the Highlands it would 
seem a contradiction in terms to say that a shortage of day 
labourers and an excess of population existed side by side, 
but such appeared to be the fact.”” It was a kindness to make 
these people emigrate from little crofts in which they starved 
to Nova Scotia and Ontario, where they shook off the old pre- 
judices against work and rapidly became prosperous farmers. 
Yet on Highland Land League platforms the fate of these crofter- 
emigrants is still lamented as if they had been driven from 
Paradise into a miserable exile. 

History, the excellent little quarterly produced by the 
Historical Association, is now edited by Miss E. Jeffries Davis, 
the learned historian of London. The April number contains 
a valuable article by Dr. William Miller on ‘‘ Democracy at 
San Marino” and a suggestive account of “ Anglo-French 
Trade Relations under Charles IT.” by Mr. D. G. E. Hall, who 
shows that the economic jealousies fostered by Charles’s sub- 
servience to Louis XIV. had a good deal to do with the outbreak 
of war between the two countries in 1689, apart from the 
political and religious motives which caused Louis to dislike 
William of Orange. Professor A. P. Newton’s summary of 
the long controversy about Columbus and the objects of his 
famous voyage is useful: “ it does appear probable,” he says, 
“that in 1492 Columbus set out simply to discover the islands 
of the Antilles *’—and not the Indies. 

The Army Quarterly for April (Clowes, 7s. 6d. net) contains 
some important articles on the War, especially a very lucid 
account by Captain G. C. Wynne of the battle of the Sambre, 
August 21st-24th, 1914, of which the action of the British troops 
at Mons was in fact a part. Colonel de Watteville disposes 
finally, we may hope, of that persistent “‘ Legend of the Marne” 
which represents General Foch (as he then was) as having 
captured Fére Champenoise on September 9th, 1914, after a 
severe attack by the 42nd Division and having driven the 
enemy into the marshes of St. Gond, where numbers of them 
perished. The truth is far less spectacular than the legend ; 
the 42nd Division, it may be added, were not engaged in the 
advance, which was made by the Ninth Corps against no very 
serious opposition. Mr. F. J. Hudleston, the Librarian at the 
War Office, contributes an amusing article of ‘ Queries and 
Notes,” culled from an unofficial index. He tells us, for instance, 
that Napoleon as a subaltern was struck off the Army List 
live times and that the confidential report on him as a student 
was “sera un excellent marin.” He says that Napoleon in his 
zeal for propaganda caused the Moniteur to publish an anti- 
English poem entitled ““Goddam.” He tells us that Huskisson, 
when private secretary to the British Ambassador in Paris in 
1792, bullied a young waiter at a café so unmercifully that the 
lad ran away and enlisted. The waiter was Murat, whom we 
know as a beau sabreur and King of Naples. 








FICTION 

<ndeneanaliiaaaatah 

SEMBAL.* 
Mr. Gitpert Cannay, in his novel, Sembal, gives an exceedingly 
clever, though possibly unfair, analysis of the character of a 
Jew. T There is no story in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
® Sembal._ ‘Hutchinson. {78. 6d. net.) 


‘By Gilbert Cannan. London: 





all the events, if they may be so called, in the book are seen as 
they affect Francis Sembal. Sembal comes as a boy to London 
with his father, who is a French Jew come over to avoid con- 
scription. By way of further studies in Jewish mentality the 
author gives us a picture of the millionaires, the Meyer Nathans, 
cousins of the Sembals. On first entering the Nathans’ home 
young Francis is absolutely and physically sick from the over- 
luxury of the rich house in Lancaster Gate, but, notwithstanding 
this, he comes under the sway of Mrs. Nathan, an extraordinarily 
clever woman, who attaches Francis to her as a tutor for het 
daughter. 

By way of elucidating the character of Sembal, we are given 
a curious description of a phenomenon which seizes him in the 
synagogue. He first experienced, we are told, a “ delight in 
the agony of living,” and when this had passed 
“he found that he had to restate his faith, detach it from its 
ceremonies, its prayers, its ancient language, and, standing with 
bowed head, he said with a simplicity that awed and astonished 
him : $ 

‘I, a Jew, am indestructiblo.’ 

And it seemed to him that he had given utterance to the truth 

which all men had sought since ever there had been men. As 
he spoke them the words faded away. 
Sembal uses the Nathans to obtain his education and later 
becomes a revolutionary lecturer, having as his ideal nothing 
less than a complete change in the means of issuing eredit— 
“the old credit, based on money, being scrapped, and a new, 
based on goods, being issued.” Whilst he is engaged in this 
work as “ Comrade ’’ Sembal he has to make up his mind about 
the War, and in the course of heckling by a Yorkshire audience 
he establishes his reputation as a lecturer through a happy 
repartee :— 

“His appearance changed, a kind of combustion took place 

in him: he was incandescent, possessed by the sixth sense of 
his race which enables the Jew to dodge danger in the very 
nick of time and yet to remain long enough to pick up what 
others have left behind in their panic. For the first time he 
dominated his audience, and he revelled in it, and in the coolness 
and clarity made possible by its subservience.” 
Unlike some authors, who merely state the fact that their 
characters are notable orators, Mr. Cannan gives examples of 
Sembal’s speeches and of his methods in managing his 
audiences :— 

* Any fool can rouse emotion in an audience. Only the truth 
strongly grasped can urge emotion into the sublimation which 
is the sole source of cocial energy.” 

The whole book stands or falls by the character of Sembal. 
Those who are sufficiently interested in Jewish characteristics 
to follow the hero’s mental processes through nearly three 
hundred pages will find the novel worth reading. It is coarsely 
written where the circumstances are coarse, but the author not 
only shows considerable penetration into the ways of a successful 
Jew, but proves his own mastery of analysis in achieving a 
complicated piece of characterization. 

THE ROOM.* 
Ir is a very great pity that the second part of this novel is by 
no means on the same level of ability as the first. The reader 
cannot, perhaps, complain of the fact that the author has 
chosen to leave an unfilled void between the childhood of 
Ursula Maxwell and her married life, but the detailed powers 
of observation and of presentation which delight us in 
the description of the Maxwells seem to have given place to 
a more conventional manner in the second part of the book. 
Nothing could be better than the account of every member 
of the Maxwell family, the inhabitar*s of “ The Laburnums.” 
They may be called the apothcosis of the commonplace, being a 
large family complete in every detail down to the potential 
black sheep. The cleverness of this part of the book cannot be 
indicated by quotation, but permeates every chapter and almost 
every page of the text. The intolerable Aunt Lavvy, the paying- 
guest, apparently so meek and gentle, and yet so hard at heart, 
is extremely well drawn, and the bargain by which Ursula saves 
her brother’s name at the expense of sacrificing her room to 
this implacable old lady seems to the rcader the most absorbing 
thing in the world. We leave Ursula at the end of the twentic th 
chapter on the eve of going to school, and are not a little dis- 
concerted by finding that the next partof the book introduces us 
to her as not only marricd, but as having chosen a decidedly 
unsuitable husband. The descriptions of the little town of 
St. Miniot and its bickering inhabitants are not so true to life 
~* The Room. 7a. a) 








mm, BY G. B. Stern. London : Chapman ‘and Hall, 
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as those of the Maxwell family, and the book is rather disfigured 
by a final episode of crude melodrama which it is difficult to 
forgive the author for having tacked on to the admirable study 
of life at the beginning of her story. 





THE CLOSING GATES.* 

Miss Pecx, in her new novel, gives a minute study of the diffi- 
culties which post-War life presents to everyone except 
the very rich. The book is written with considerable 
distinction, which is proved by the fact that the description 
of November Lith, 1918, and still more that of November 11th, 
1920, can be read without more than a slight feeling 
that the use of such poignant moments in the life of a nation 
as the raw material of fiction is unwarrantable. The 
chapters between these two landmarks, one at the beginning 
and the other in the closing pages of the book, very cleverly 
describe the struggles of a young couple brought up in easy 
circumstances to make both ends meet on an income of £400 
a year. An original note is struck in a theory advanced by one 
of the characters that the evils of peace are the direct outcome 
of the success of the prayers of the English people in war-time :— 

“*You prayed, Mrs. Hertford, everyone here prayed, for 
, courage to endure, for pride in your country and your husband 
| to support you, for revenge on our enemies everyone 
was praying for thet and the result was that you gotit. . . . 
Well, my theory is that when you got your courage and pride 
and hearty spirit of vengeance in war-time, you got just the 
spirit that’s the curse of the world in peace. Courage is reck- 
Jessness in civilian life, and half the crimes of to-day are due 
to that.’” 
Whether the acknowledged difficulty of post-War days is really 
dus to the spirit of victory, or whether it has its origin in more 
pedestrian economic reasons, ‘may be left to the reader's own 
opinion. In any event, this book gives a clever picture of the 
situation as it exists, be its origin what it may. 


OrneR Novets.—Tales of Love and Hate. By Charles 
Crichton. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—The title in this case 
is significant. Most of the stories in the book are of the violent 
order. But the laurels must be admitted to rest with the 
less passionate efforts, and more especially with “ Pietro,” an 
agreeable tale of a dancing bear, with which the collection 
opens.——The IHeritage of Cain. By Isabel Ostrander. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)\—An American detective 
story, in which the mystery is well maintained throughout 
the book. As usual, the reader will regard with respectful 
admiration the faculty possessed by detectives for recognizing 
criminals from having seen a smudgy portrait reproduced 
in the daily t ress.——-Living Dust. By Mrs. Henry Tippett. 
(John Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 8s. 6d. net.)—A story which, 
though we are obliged to consider it on rather oldfashioned 
lines, may prove a relief _to readers as containing little trace 
of modern psychological problems. Though the personages 
of the drama are conventional, the account of their doings is 
quite interesting. It is always, however, difficult to believe in 
the heroine who blossoms into a prima donaa. The History 
of Alfred Rudd. By E. V. Odle. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—An 
exceedingly entertaining account of the method by which 
the hero becomes a music-hall comedian. There is much excel- 
lent observation and character-drawing in the book, parts 
of which are, however, disfigured by a sordid coarseness which 
it is difficult to belic ve was entirely necessary.—— Manslaughier. 
By Alice Duer Miller. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.)—A 
clever novel of American life. Lydia Thorne, the heroine, is 
a great heiress of uncontrolied temper. While motoring, she 
runs over a policeman who is striving to arrest her for driving 
too fast, and kills him. For this she is condemned to three 
years’ imprisonment. The author's endeavour is to describe 
the psychological effect on Lydia’s mind of this disaster; but, 
though her intention is good, she does not work out her problem 
in sufficient detail for the result to be entirely satisfactory. 
Year and a Day. By Guy Thorne. (Ward, Lock 
and Co, 7s. net.)—Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
of Mr. Thorne’s new book are those devoted to a descrip- 
tion of life in a convict prison and to an analysis of the 
awful mental torture endured by an innocent man unjustly 
condemned to penal servitude. The author’s tendency to 





idealize the majority of his characters is patent, but rather 
pleasant in its effect. 


~® The Closing Gates. By Winifred F. Peck Joodon: Hodder and Stonghton. 
Lis. Od. net.) 





——» 


POETS AND POETRY. 





MISS EDITH SITWELL.* 

A GREAT many, though not all, of the best works of art in every 
kind are a little “ difficult” to the reader or the hearer. Mr. 
Middleton Murry laid it down in the book which I reviewed the 
other day that the simple rule that that which was worth 
bothering about was also difficult was a false simplification, 
and a great deal of false coin (difficult books which were also 
nonsense) of this sort has been passed. Occasionally we are 
confronted by real charlatans who take us in so, and constantly 
by the pompous and self-deceived. 

To say that it is well worth the reader's while to persevere 
with the obscurer poems of Miss Sitwell and to try to understand 
them is, I sometimes feel, the only part of the critic’s function 
which I can properly fulfil in regard to her. In one or two in- 
stances she Has been good enough to explain passages in her work 
to me, and I am by now perfectly used to her transposition of 
objects of sense. I see exactly what she means when she says 
the cold, winter sun is “ acrid,” that a blade of grass is “ shrill.” 
Take the latter case, the greater state of tension a string or wire is 
in, the more rigid it is, the higher the note it will give. The frost 
stiffens the grass. If a magic finger twanged that rigid blade, 
shrill it would certainly be. The justness of this sort of thing 
leaps to the eye directly the first instance of it is explained. 
Besides that, Miss Dorothy Richardson and Miss Katherine 
Mansfield have made us accustomed to such transpositions in 
the easier form of fiction. ‘‘ Why easier ?”’ says the reader; 
but I am coming to that. Again, I have become at last accus- 
tomed to the commedia delé arte convention which the whole 
Sitwell family adopt—‘‘ II] Capitano,” ‘“ Punchinello,’ and all 
their apes and cockatoos. But then comes the real crux, 
Analyse the parts, understand the meaning of every word of 
each phrase, and you are then no nearer to the meaning of the 
whole. Take the following, one of the most comprehensible 
poems in the book. Miss Sitwell seems in the first couplets, 
which I omit, to mean us to assume that a little girl is 
taking a walk with her French governess :— 

“ The cold wind creaking in my blood 

Seems part of it, as grain of wood. 

Among the coarse goat-locks of snow 

Mamzelle still drags me to and fro ; 

Her feet make marks like centaur-hoofs 

In hairy snow ; her cold reproofs 

Die, and her strange eyes look oblique 

As tho slant crystal buds that creak. 

If she could think me distant, she 

In the snow’s goat-locks certainly 

Would try to milk those teats the buds 

Of their warm sticky milk—the cuds 

Of strange long-past fruit-hairy springs— 

Beginnings of first earthy things!” 
Or again, here is the first verse of a poem called “ En Famille ~ :— 

“In the spring-time, after their tea, 

Through the fields of the springing Bohea, 

Jemima, Jocasta, Dinah and Deb 

Walked with their father Sir Joshua Jebb,— 

An Admiral red whose only notion 

(A butterfly poised on a pigtailed ocean) 

Is of the peruked sea whose swell 

Breaks on the flowerless rocks of Hell.” 
The daughters go on to say to their father that they wish he 
would use proper swear words instead of saying “ avast’ and 
other nautical innocuousnesses, then they might get a chance 
of seeing Hell for themselves. They might catch sight through 
half-closed siesta shutters of the wonderful Myrrhina herself, 


sitting crinolined, marvellous, subtle, at her toilet table. To 
this the Admiral replies :— 
““* You could never call— 

I assure you it would not do at all! 

She gets down from table without saying “ Please,” 

Forgets her prayers and to cross her T’s, 

In short, her scandalous reputation 

Has shocked the whole of the hollish nation ; 

For Hell is just as properly proper 

As Greenwich or as Bath or Joppa!’” 
These poems are not meant to be odd—merely amusing. Now 
the difficulty with fantastic literature is that it is often 


not quite fantastic enough. Too many writers believe that 
strangeness is a matter of material circumstance. I mean 





a Fagade. by Edith Sitwell. | Privately printed at the “Favil Press, Kensing- 
ton. ‘Yo be obtained from the Author at 22 Pembridge Mansions, Moscow Road, 
W. 2. (6s. net.) : 
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that really Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through the Looking- 
Glass are much stranger, with their diving down into funda- 
mentals such as Mock Turtles and questions of who answers 
the door, than is Gulliver's T'ravels, for all the triangles of Laputa. 
But the Sitwells’ work is really extraordinarily odd. At first 
reading it often seems merely superficially inconsequent. The 
disturbing thing is that at second reading it seems logical, but 
with an inapplicable sort of logic. The Sitwells live in a spiritual 
and emotional fourth-dimensional space. There is somewhere 
some small deflection of the stream of consciousness which has 
taken them to a new and often most attractive world. What 
they do not, I think, quite realize is that though they are not 
alone in their world (to a certain number of people their 
methods of expression seem almost obvious, they are so 
appropriate) yet most of the readers of their pocms 
are not initiate at all. I think that Miss Sitwell or 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell should first study the reactions of the 
generality of people very carefully and then write a novel. 
Lyric poetry, the medium they usually employ, has too much 
of the flash of lightning about it. We cannot find our way 
about this strange world of theirs with its help alone. I believe 
that it is largely this affair of the fitful medium that makes 
them seem more obscure than, say, Miss Richardson. ‘Three 
words in difficult handwriting are undccipherable, while a page 
no better written can be read. A sustained narrative would 
be a sort of working model, an objectivized, impersonal thing, 
a steady lamp by whose light we might walk in that strange 
country. A. WriutaMs-E is, 


Porms Wortny or Consimperation.—A Book of Verse. 
Chosen by Sir Henry Newbolt. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.)—This 
little anthology is intended for the use of students of English 
literature in India and the Dominions, and for this reason Sir 
Henry Newbolt has confined his selection to verse that does 
not require an intimate knowledge of our customs and traditions, 
English readers will none the less delight in the skilful arrange- 
ment of verse of all periods. Mr. Squire and Keats, Mr. De La 
Mare and Lyly, stand side by side. The contrasts are interesting 
and illuminating. Ballads of Hellas.—By William Hathorn 
Mills. (Lederer Street and Zeus Company: Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia.)—Three famous battles in Greek history are the subjects 
of these spirited ballads, which were first published in 1878. 
An attractive blend of Macaulay and Scott in Dr. Mills’ verse 
and his fondness for impressive statements—he accepts, for 
instance, Herodotus’s extravagant estimate of the size of 
Xerxes’ army—should guarantee his success in the schoolroom. 
-— Danse Macabre. By Maurice Sewart Collis. (Selwyn and 
Blount. 3s. 6d. net.)—The verses of the same name by Henri 
Cazalis are more effective than the title poem, but the greater 
part of Mr. Collis’s work is attractive if unoriginal. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——-_—_— 
[Notice im thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Public Records of Scotland. By J. Maitland Thomson. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Maitland 
Thomson has printed his Rhind Lectures of 1911, the fruit 
of a long official career in the General Register House at 
Edinburgh. They give a comprehensive and_ interesting 
account of the Scottish records. As is well known, Scotland 
has preserved very few of her early records, and for that 
reason large tracts of Scottish mediaeval history remain obscure. 
The Edinburgh archives suffered in repeated invasions from the 
time of Edward I. to that of Cromwell. When the State papers 
were returned to Scotland at the Restoration, the ship carrying 
them was wrecked and eighty-five hogsheads of documents 
were lost. What survived from the wreck was sorely neglected 
for generations, until in the days of Scott a safe home was 
provided for the records and a capable antiquary, Thomas 
Thomson, was found to care for them. Yet, though the early 
records are scanty, the later records, from the Reformation 
onwards, are abundant. English readers will be interested in 
Dr. Maitland Thomson's chapter on the “The Notary Public” 
and the land register—strictly speaking, a register of con- 
veyances and not of titles—which has been successfully main- 
tained in Scotland for centuries, and also in his account of 
the register of deeds, which contains an astonishing mass of 
miscellaneous information bearing on local and family affairs, 





from the Restoration onwards. Students of Scottish history 
will find Dr. Maitland Thomson’s book invaluable. 


Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. By Professor 
G. Abbott-Smith. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 21s. net.)}— 
This very useful work—compact, well printed and cheap—incor- 
porates the results obtained during the thirty years up to 1917 
by students of the papyri, especially the late J. H. Moulton 
and Professor Milligan. The text used is, of course, that of 
Westcott and Hort. A notable feature of the book is the 
constant reference made to the Septuagint and to the Hebrew 
originals of the Greek words there used. Beginners will profit 
by the appendices of irregular verbs and of verbal forms that 
are not casily recognizable. We have repeatedly tested the 
Lexicon and have found it remarkably full and accurate. To 
students of the Greek Testament, who increase in number 
year by year, the book may be warmly commended. They 
will find it invaluable. 


The new Society of Army Historical Research is rapidly 
increasing its membership and was evidently needed. The 
third number of its Journal (Royal United Service Institution, 
5s.) contains some interesting articles. Professor C. H. Firth 
prints from a rare broadside a ballad of 1747 on Culloden, with 
an old print of a flogging “ at the halberts”’ of a soldier of the 
4th Foot, which had distinguished itself greatly in the battle. 
Lord Dillon gives an account of five hundred wild Irish troops 
whom Henry VIII. employed at the capture of Boulogne in 
1544, They were armed with darts and had their pipers with 
them. Colonel R. J. Macdonald describes, with illustrations, 
the artillery taken to France in 1415 by Henry V., for use at 
Harfleur. Some of the guns weighed two tons and must have 
been difficult to move at a time when roads were bad and 
mechanical appliances very imperfect. 


The Geographical Journal for April contains an interesting 
paper by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford on “ Archaeology and the 
Ordnance Survey.” Mr. Crawford was recently appointed 
Archaeology Officer to the Survey, and he explains in his paper 
the methods which he has adopted, with the collaboration of 
learned societies and local specialists, for making the Ordnance 
maps more complete and accurate as records of surviving 
monuments up to the year 1688. Special attention is being 
given at the moment to the revision of the maps of Hertford- 
shire, Wiltshire, and. Forfarshire. In the course of time, it is 
hoped, the Ordnance Survey maps will include a precise 
representation of all stone circles, barrows, castles, abbeys 
and other ancient buildings. Mr. Crawford's good work deserves 
to be better known, for all local antiquaries can help him in 
details. 


A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. By 
R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. Vol. IV. (Blackwood. 


30s. net.)—In the new volume of this learned and thoughtful 
work Dr. A. J. Carlyle deals at length with the theories of the 
relation of the Empire and the Papacy from the tenth to the 
twelfth century. The famous conflict between the Emperor 
Henry IV. and Pope Gregory VII., ending in the Emperor's 
submission at Canossa, is the central episode of the book. 
Dr. Carlyle in his cautious summing-up remarks that, while 
the Popes claimed “for many centuries”—as perhaps they 
still do—the right to depose secular rulers, laymen even in the 
twelfth century were very far from admitting this Papal claim. 
The twelfth century canonist, Stephen of Tournai, expressed 
the current view of the duality of law and life. ‘Give to each 
its due and all things will be brought into agreement.” 


Catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library: Vol. II. (Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island.)—We must record the appearance of the 
second volume of this scholarly catalogue of the superb collection 
of books relating to America which is preserved in Brown 
University, Providence. The catalogue is a very fine piece of 
printing; the choice of types and the spacing of the pages are 
noteworthy. The catalogue is arranged chronologically, as 
we mentioned in noticing the first volume. This volume covers 
the years 1600-34. It is instructive to notice the appearance 
and gradual multiplication of entries relating to Virginia, 
including many of the very rare pamphlets issued by the Council 
for Virginia and, of course, Captain John Smith's True 
Relation (1608) and his Map of Virginia with Symonds’s 
Proceedings of the English Colonie (1612). The library 
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possesses the third quarto of Henry V. (1608), as well as the 
First Folio of Shakespeare; Bacon’s unpleasant tract against 
Raleigh, published after Raleigh’s execution, is another inter- 
esting item. But most of the books deal with travel and settle- 
ment in the New World. Brown University is fortunate in 
possessing so rich a collection. The library is well endowed 
and is constantly receiving additions. 





National and International Links. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
(Eveleigh Nash and Grayson. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Escott draws 
once again on his long experience and wide reading for a pleasant 
volume on various sections of society, past and present. He 
begins with the Court, passes on to the Church and the Diplo- 
matie Service, discusses the “‘ Anglo-French Social Exchange,” 
the medical profession, the social and literary connexions 
between Great Britain and America and the “Cult of the 
Colonies at Home,” and concludes with a chapter on “ Inter- 
national Precedents and Parallels.” Mr. Escott flies from one 
topic to another and leaves the reader rather breathless; in 
details he is apt to be inaccurate. But his anecdotes and his 
comments are often amusing, and from his well-stored memory 
he illustrates in many ways the continuity of history. In the 
diplomatic chapter he quotes Talleyrand’s definition of “ non- 
intervention” as “un mot métaphysique et politique, qui 
signilie & peu prés la méme chose qu’ intervention.” 

A Difficult Frontier (Yugoslavs and Albanians). By Henry 
Baerlein. (Leonard Parsons. 6s. net.)—Mr. Baerlein explains 
in this interesting little book why the strategic frontier drawn 
by General Franchet d’Esperey in 1918 was better for the 
Albanians and their Serb neighbours than the racial frontier 
of 1913 which the League of Nations adopted with slight modifica- 
tions last year. He maintains that the border tribes will con- 
tinue to raid the Serb villages, and that the Serbs will have 
much difficulty in protecting their present frontier. Mr. 
Baerlein sees in this the hand of the Italian Government, whom 
he regards as the evil genius of Northern Albania. His account 
of the Albanians as a million and a half of “ wild children,” 
living in clans which have no sort of unity and plagued by blood- 
feuds, reminds us of the Ircland that Henry II. annexed, of the 
mediaeval Highlands, or of the North-West frontier of India 
to-day. Whether the Albanians will ever become a nation by 
their own unaided efforts appears doubtful. The League, 
however, has guaranteed their independence. 





Mr. Herbert M. Adler has reprinted, chiefly from the Jewish 
Review, some interesting articles on The Jewish Prayer-book 
(Union of Hebrew and Religious Classes, 4 Upper Gloucester 
Place) which will be new to Christian readers. The Jews have 
accumulated through the ages an extensive liturgy, always 
adding to it but seldom altering it; of this literature the Psalms 
alone, in so far as they were liturgical, are known to Christians. 
Many of the prayers were-handed down by oral transmission, for 
“it was considered wrong to write down prayers.” Some of 
Mr. Adler's quotations are admirable. Thus, part of the call to 
repentance on the Day of Atonement is rendered by Mrs. R. N. 
Salaman :— 

“Open the gate for us, 

Yea, even at the closing of the gate; 

For day is nearly past. 

The day is passing thus; 

The sun is low, the day is growing late ; 

O let us come into Thy gates at last.” 
It would be interesting to know if there is any good modern 
Hebrew poetry. The poetic faculty, fiourishing in the isolation 
of the Ghetto, was evidently strong in the Jewish race down to 
the Middle Ages. 





The Country Heart (Allen and Unwin, 1s. net) is a well- 
written little magazine that will appeal to all who are interested 
in village life and in the resuscitation of peasant arts and 


pastimes. The April number contains, among other things, 
a very readable short story, ‘“ Madman’s Metropole,” by 


Miss Maude Egerton King, and a description, by his wife, 
of the peasant home of the late Professor Sieper, who was a 
keen student of early English literature. 





Works or Rererence.—The English Catalogue of Books for 
1921 (Publishers Circular, 15s. net) is the eighty-tifth yearly 
issue of this invaluable work, which gives in one alphabetical 





list under both author and title all the books of the gihene 
to the number of 11,026. It is commendably accurate and well 
printed.—The Advertiser's A B C for 1922 (T. B. Browne, 
21s. net), now in its thirty-sixth year, is a handsome and eom- 
prehensive directory of the world’s Press, arranged im three 
sections for Great Britain, the Empire overseas, and America 
and foreign countries. The introduction contains articles on 
advertising and a large number of successful advertisements, 





BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 








Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— ; 
A New Medley of Memories. By the Right Rev. Sir David 
Hunter-Blair. (Arnold. 16s. net.) ——Monastie Life iu the 
Middle Ages. By Cardinal Gasquet. (Bell. 8s. 6d. net.) 
James K. Polk: A Political Biography. By Eugene Irving 
McCormac. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
6 dollars.) The Population Problem: A Study in Human 
Evolution. By A. M. Carr-Saunders. (Clarendon Press. 2]s, 
net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper (C. J.), The Brighton Road: The Classic Highway to the Seuth, 
- ie (Palmer) eet 
Romance and Adventure, roy Sve 
(Hodder & Stoughton) set 21,0 
Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book, 1922, originally compiled by William Laxton, 


cr 8vo 
Heming (A.), The Drama of the Forests : 


GE BD a occ cwctndesctcccccccsssvcecccesssdé (Kelly's Directories) met 7,6 
Leslie (H.), Other People’s Property, cr Svo........ (Page & Co.) eet 7) 
Matheson (D.}, Terriers, with 31 illus. of Typical Dogs, cr 8vo (J. Lane) net 7/4 


Mining Manual and Mining Year-Book, 1922, The, by Walter R. Skinner, 
tc QO TTT ECP ET Cee Te (Skinner) net 20/0 
Owen (J.), The Idealist : The First Phase, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7,6 

Saintsbury (G., M.A.), The Heptameron of the Tales of Margaret, Queen ef 

Navarre, with an Essay upon the Heptameron, in 5 vols., 8vo, per set 
(Navarre Society) act €7,6 

Woodyatt (Maj.-Gen. N., C.B., C.I.E.), Under Ten Viceroys: The Remini- 
scences of a Gurkha, illus., 8VO.......cccccccces: (H. Jenkins) met 16.6 








SPRING | 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


ESTIMATES FREE 
REGENT S&T., 


LIBERTY & Cco., LTD. LONDON, W. 


NEW CRETONNES 
FOR 
CURTAINS & COVERINGS 


Write to Story & Co., Lid., for latest Patterns. 


STORY’S 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. W. 


IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Rolinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker's 
prices, and purchases cam be made through ‘he post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Beifast, /reland. 





49-53. 





Buy 


Linen Manutacturers, 


HEARTBURN 


Sufferers: from Heartburn and similar troubles caused by Indigestien? such 
as Flatulence, Nausea, Headache, Palpitation, &c., will find a thoroughly reliable 
remedy in Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges. made by Savory & Moore. They 
are pleasant to take and quite harmiess. 

TESTIMON Y.—" I have occasionally been kept awake during the might with 
FLATULENCE and HEARTBURN to a distressing degree, but I now find that 
one of Dr. Jenner’s Lozenges is sufficient to relieve all discomfort amd emeure a 
sound night’s rest. Their effect is truly magical.” 

“TI have found the Absorbent Lozenges excellent. It appeam to be very 
difficult to get a really reliable remedy for HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, cithough 
it is such a common and distressing complaint, and | am very giad te know of 
such a speedy remedy.” 

“Thank you for the trial box of Absorbent Lozenges. tiv 
underrate them in your advertisements, and also underadvertise them have 
not felt anything of HEARTBURN since before Christmas, and sow feel better 
than I have done ior twenty years.” 

“The Lozenges relieved me of that FULNESS and PAIN IN THE STOMACH 
which I used to get alter meals, and I can safely recommend them to 
who has to take a hurried midday meal.” 


Boxes 1/3, 38., and 5s. of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


Mention this journal, and addsess :-~ 
Bireet, Loudon. 





I consider you 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. — 
Fuvory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 143a, New Boad 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENCES 
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SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





Under-Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LToO., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
AN EXCELLENT SPARKLING WINE 
OF A WELL-KNOWN BRAND AT A MODERATE PRICE. 
BOUVET LADUBAY. 
MEDIUM DRY. 


T2/=— per dozen. 
UNEQUALLED VALUE. 
Write for “PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 





---~+--— -—— — 


Please quote 5 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS 


£26,078,555. 





“ALES BY AUCTION. 7 
R q ene. SOTHEBY WILKINSON & HODCE 
at (Established 1744). 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AT —— 
34 and 35, New Bond Street, W. 


each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock hs isely : 
APIML 247u and 25TH.—PERSIAN, INDO-PERSIAN and INDIAN MINTA- 
TURBS, MANUSCRIPTS and WORKS of ART, from Vari ow Soure 
Private Collections; also PERSIAN LACQUER, POTTERY, WELLE} 


nd 








METAL WORK and TEXTILES 

APRIL 26Tu.—The THIR) PORTION of the Valuable and Extensive Collec- 
tion of MODERN ETCHINGS and DRAWINGS, the property of the late 
Dr D. J Macaulay. 

Linstrated catalogues may be had. 

APRIL 27TH aND 28TH.—VALUABLE ROMAN, GREEK and EGY PTI AN 
ANTIQUITIRS, MEDIAEVAL WORKS OF ART, &c., from the i 1s of 
the late Sir Johan Evans, K.C.B.; of lan Fairbairn, Esq., and of 8. M. Champer- 


Bowne, Esq 
idustrated catalogues (8 plates), 
_ ‘Mach Sale on view two di 1ys prior. Catalogues may be had. 


price 5s. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. | 


‘TO PEOPLE WITH BIG PLACES.—ADVERTISER 
theroughly understands vegetable growing. Has had good experience 
of werk connected with timber. Mi: any years in Rocky Mountain Willing to 
work without remuncration in order to gain further knowledg: ¢ gard uing 
Box Me. 1106, the Spectalor, 13 York Street, Strand, Londoa, W C.2 
T NIVERSIT Y SETTL EMENT, BRISTOL.—tThe Council 
Prepese shortly to nominate a new WARDEN, who should posse $ 
Ustvenoe qualifications and wide experience. Will those wishing to be cor 
sidered fer the ippointment please communicate with the HON, SECRET ARY, 
7 Gleucester Row, Clifton, bristol. 
a COLLEGE, OXFORD. — AC \DEMIC AL 
CLERKSHIP vacant on the Richard Fuller-Maitland 1 adat on 
235 woke; triad May Ifith. The Clerk elected will be expected to i an 
U nideegraduate Member of the College, to sing in the College Choir, and to read 
for his degree. ‘The omoluments will be not less than £70 per annum Por 
full particulars write to the DEAN OF DIVINITY 
BEvrFonp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W, 1, 
Tke Gowncil of Bedford College invit appli utions for the post of BOOK 
KBEPING ACCOUNTANT in the Secretary's Oni « for om ear a - ) 3 p22 
A thereugh knowledge and experience of book-keeping is required Chee 


in University or educational work will be a qualification. 
apmy ¢e the SKCRETAKY. 


For all mands ulars 


| ) NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- 
cations for the CAMOENS CHAIR of PORTUGUESE LANGUAGR 
and LITERATURE, tenable at King’s College. Salary £300 a year.— 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on May Ist, 
1922, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


‘AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 

/ intormation on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 

Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
l 











COMP ANY 5 Princes Street, Cavendish ‘Square, London, W 
THEATRES, 
(yet THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. (Gerrard 848). 
J TursDAY NEXT, April 25th, at 8.15. 
By arrangement with Jg B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION, 
A New Play by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
WINDOWS. 
QVERYMAN | THE ATRE _—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 3.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.320. MISALLIANCE, 
by ,™ anand Shaw. 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


§ Sues 

The SUMMER SESSION will open on May Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England, and the 
for the Eastof London. 950 beds are in constant use. 
out-patients, 103,153; attendances, 426,256. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and’ DENTAL SCHOOL are equipped to me 
all_ modern requirements. 

CLINICAL UNITS.—Medical and Surgical Clinical Units have been estab- 
lished at the Hospital. All Students have the advantage of passing through 
the Units before entering the Wards es Clerks or Dressers. Senior Students 
~~ paring for the higher examinations receive special instruction. 

SPECIAL COURSES are held for the following examination :— 

F. R.C:8. Diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—Exce ptional opportunities are offered to qualified 
Practitioners wishing to — nd the General Practice or the Practice of the Spec ial 
Departments of the Hos; 

SCHOLARSHIPS and ‘PRIZE $.—31 Scholarships and Prizes 
annually, including four Entrance Scholarships. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Over 150 Appointments are 
Hospital recently qualified. 

3 RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
Research. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCE, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an Athietic Ground 
of 13 acres, Students’ Hostel on Hospital Grounds, College, Dining-hall, 

For Prospectus and full information apply to 1.HE DEAN (Professor wi 
Wright, M.B., D.S¢ -R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangem« 
anyone a to see the Medical Colle ge and Dental School. 


Mile End, 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL LECTURES, SUMMER TERM, 1922. P : 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: THE THREE CREEWUS. Professor T. W. 
Crafer, D.D. Mondays at 2.30 p.m., beginning on May me. 
ROMAN HISTORY, including references to its Art and Li ire. Profe 
K. J. Spalding, M.A. On Fridays at 10.15 a.m., beginning on May 12th. 
PHILOSOPHY : LOTZE, E U CKEN and BE RUSON Professor K. 
Spalding, M.A. Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning on May 9th. 
MEDIAEVAL KINGS ~ FRANCE. Professor C. J. L 
Wednesdays at 10.15 a.m., ginning on May 17th 
ECONOMICS Second "Year ory ssor © 
Tuesdays T th 
ITALIAN LANG U 
and subject to be 
BOT AN} Y Miss 


General Hospital! 
935 ; 


only large 
In-patients, 1921, 17, 
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Gaskoin, M.A. 


J. B. Gaskoin, M.A 





at 


3.15 ginning on M 
GE 


AN! D LITER ATU R E. Professor A. Panagulll. Time 





the SECRETARY, 43 Harley Street 
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ark) Girls, bey school age, who wisi 
Miss HOI 1GSON c/o Th rar 


Reaistrar 
House, Bloomsbury Street, W. 
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LING's SWI SDiSH SYSTEM 
r ‘HE BEDFOR D PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGE, 
7 Lansdowne Koad, Bedtord.—Principal: Miss STANSF 1 
are trait xd to become leachers of a re UC > extends over 3 ve 
and i C itl Ab Stic he Swedis! Sys 
Massag , Physio ockey, Lacross : 
Lennis, Netball, &c. Fees ) us apply SECRET AR Y 
Saamiais. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
(TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, RUEUAMPION LANE, 5.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE! GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A Hon. Treasurer Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secre Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A kor ormation concerning 
Scholarshi Loan Fund and Grants m the Board of Education, appiy w 
the Princi s E. E.l aw REN( 
U' rpooR LIFE. OL > HENWICK FARM, ‘NEW BU! R RY 
| ( (late Thatcha Fr Gardening for Women. Chore a 
training equipping girs & start smali ent rises. Fruit, pwers, ve 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, frult-canning 
theoreti ul instruction For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

‘O Gentle women. Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
‘| Work. Pract 1 by expert and 3 vely old mar 
house and grou nds 4) I ly Pt ! , Marw vou 

UCCESSFUL STOCK FARMING.—Vacancy on well- 
Ss known Northumberland farm for PREMIUM PUPLL. ‘Personal tuitiou, 


| 
=| 
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ngham, AllW lea. 


—€. CULLEY, Eg 
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HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM vp eld on May eg yy Gru Scuo Laur 


the . great a ae in 
—_ jiration by the Cranial ren Breathing becomes sli tnd ean 
resonant, the walk light and e: mind keen, ohent om om ‘bie 
to concentrate without fatigue. — mani ae treatment, without need 
of operations, for affections of Nose and in children and adult ; also for 
Asthma, Spinal W ee ee The seventh ed “ Ars 
Vivendi,” tale (7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co.— 
For consultation or book direct, ad 


Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 04 Park “Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 

LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse tached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Ham: . Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A, Dublin. rough education on modern lines. 
Pupils seepened for advanced examinations and for the uni 











Emtslec clove May 1d For farther = poe FR oe EO. 
.—F 0! 
HEAD-MASTER. entry forms apply to to the 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— ized by the 
ses, facing Dartmoor. Bprral ENGIN BLING clas for NAV pcaneaere 
g moor. Spec! jass for NAV. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 7> Se 


IGHAM HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HIGHAM-ON-THE-HILL, near NUNEATON 
The Summer Term will commence on Friday, May 5th.-—For further Particulars 
apply to the Head-Masters, J. F. MARSH and A. B. KINGSFO 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID. 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
Boys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
fae Headmaster of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. Ww. 
ON, M.C., B.A. lag of’ Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Prospectuses, &e., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 














if 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net B Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


TEXUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals {i BRENDA BUGESIBGALR, M.A., London. 
aa Miss VIOLET M. FIE 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL assets to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
GUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES bY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL.— 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 

May, 1922. A Scholarship of £50 and a Bursary of £30 per annum will be 

offered. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after 

Mist a | no entries can be received.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
3S. 


Lsenout 











SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, ae pe A 
B climate. . Good educa 
Head-Mistreas : Miss F. M. 3. BATCHELOR MOxt. Hons. S8ch.). 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of 7 residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Prin incipals; The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


(VERBAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Pusey Bee, Oakamoor, 
N. Statfe. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistreas, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 
fy\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Kilder pw may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Seience branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


4)T. ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
SS DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOO Ls ta M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cam ge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries tor September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

NI. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. ly. 


Entrance examination Ju Ju es 
(ALDER GIRLS’ 


aes 




















A day school. 





SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education’ 's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to ee a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern cl y, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus a apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


IGHFIEL 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
neipal—Miss|) WALLIS. 











Private Residential "School for Girls. Tele. : “ Watford 616.’ 
\HE DOWNS CHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head- Mistress : LUCRETIA CAMERON, School of 


fem Downs and sea. 


Miss 
Modera History, Somerville College, Oxi 
Bracing 
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Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


URHAM SCHOOL.— The Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. 

(54 guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 30th. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 2lst, 1922. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 
For further particulars apply to Canon R. LD. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 


School House, Durham 
ARTH PLACE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Preparatory school, standing in its own grounds of 7 acres.—Head-Master : 
A. D. B. W vAU TON, B.A, Honours rs Cambridge and French University. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL.—PARTICULARS of ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1922. An Examination will be held on June Ist 
and 2nd, at which the following Scholarships will be offered to boys under 15 
on May Ist, 1922. One SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £50. Four JUNIOR 
PL arr. sc HOL ARSHIPS of £40, all tenable for two years. Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition fees, may also be given, at the discretion of the 
Governors, to Scholars, and other boys showing sufficient promise, in cases 
where the need for such assistance exists. Candidates who intend to apply for 








such assistance should notify the fact when sending in their names. Candidates 
will. be examined gt their own Schools.—Further particulars 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


fram the HEAD- 





YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
Founded 1576.—ONE OR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£105 a year, one or more of the value of not less than £21 a year, and a Cloth- 
workers’ Company’s oe . - a year, will be awarded in July.—For 
further particulars Ca a W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the 
School, or to the CLERK, so Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BLiLONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield on May 
23rd, 1922. The following will be offered :— Three Scholarships of 90 guineas ; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas 
Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield Collego, Berks, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natura! science, and Music Scholarships, value from £25 
to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


Clifton n_College, Bristol. 




















" FOREIGN. 
IENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school for elder girls. Generali education. Winter sport. 
Engilsh 1 onanecamaen Fuadipel: Mdlle. DE GLEZ. oe Tae 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Rte gent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Measrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 





jCHOOLS FoR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district - ferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
rc & J. PATON, Educationa Agents, 143 Cc ‘annon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 

for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 

able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

LON DON, . 3 a 1063, _ 1064. 


veers. 


Offices—61 CONDU it ST., 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &. 
YPEWRITING.—Careful, accurate work. MSS. Is. per 
1,000; carbon copies 3d. per 1,060 words, post free—ROBER? 


SAUNDERS, 92 Wharncliffe Road, Loughborough. 


UNALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading tee 
charged. G: short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novel and 

Serials from about sv, vl words. Where criticism is requircd a smal! fee ls 
oun Authors’ M58. typed. aa MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 
7 YARN Money by Your Pen. ~ Unique 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St. 


19 2 LIST CAN | 








tal course: How 
ixpert guidance, real train- 
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of AMERICAN and CAN ADIAN PU B. 
LISHERS now ready, with addresses and class of MLSS. required. 





Is. —T. | - BLOIS, 173 Daly Avenue, Ottawa, Canada. edie = 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. —Gentlemen and Ladies. 
First-class throughout. May 26th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. 3 weeks, 
49 gns. July 4th, Tyrol and Oberammergau. 4 wee ks, 79 gns. Programmes 
from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, 


S.E. 19. 


HYDROS, é&o. 

elevation).— Boarding in Country 

splendid views; private 
Season opered April Lat. 





HOTELS, 
ARTMOOR (800 ft. 


House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens ; 
chapel in house; garage; stables. Terms mode rate. 
—Apply CANTAB, Middlecott, lisington, § 8. 


WITZERLAND.— Beautifully situated Hotel-pension on 
S hills above Vevey. Scilla and narcissus country. Inclusive terms, 
Photos.—Miss PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légier-sur-Vevey. 


Devon. 








9 frs. 
\ WITZERLAND.—Well 


Beautiful scenery. Health resort. 
des Dents anches, Champéry, Valais. 





recommended English Pension. 
Terms.-8 to 9 frs.—Miss VIJFHUIS, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


URALI-N E, THE 
Made in 30 Shades WATER 
Bold in a Dry Powder In 2}, 5 and 7\b. Packets. 


For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON ont SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Ueneral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd.. 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the Peopie’s Refreehment Houss 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum Tividend 7h pet cent.) or 6 per cent. 
soap Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR in Wool, Silk 

and Wool, and Pure Silk. Guaranteed UNSHRINKABLE. DIRECT 

jrom Makers. Illustrated Price List, with patterns, post free.—Dept. 27, 
See MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list or send garments for ‘tree’ estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ’Phone: Dalston 1580. 


RTIFICLIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold. £2 on Piatinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parco! 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Eetd. 1850. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and origina! work 

jrom £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Strect, 

London, W.1. 

| LATTIS i is an established scientific remedy, first adopted 

y E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of coc kroaches from the Sheffield 

W ceagiod at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will 

id go wherever used. Harmless to domestic animals.—Ils. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. 
yer tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 pentereemmnnans Recast Shemeld. 


WASHABLE 
PAINT. 
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WOMEN OF LONDON 
THE 2nd OF MAY IS' LIFE-BOAT DAY 
Will You be Grace 
DARLINGS 
for a few hours on that one day? 
One Mtterly cold night last January the Women of Holy Island waded out 


waist-deep into the sea, in a heavy gale with blinding snow-storms, to launch 
the Life-Boat, which saved nine lives. 
YOU 


CANNOT LAUNCH LIFE-BOATS 
_ YET YOU CAN STILL 
“PULL AN OAR” ON LIFE-BOAT DAY! 
YOU CAN HELP 
to collect the Funds, without which we can 
TO CARRY ON THIS 
GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE 
Over 58,000 Lives Saved! 


Please send your name to Lieut.-Col. A. S. MURRAY, O.B.E., 
Secrctary for Greater London. 
GEORGE F. SHER, bane 


not hope 


Organizing 


1ORD HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Read, a2 





OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UnDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate 















PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


A Personally Conducted World Tour will leave 
Liverpool 20th Sept., 1922, visiting CANADA, 
Niagara Falls, Honolulu, Suva, NEW ZEA- 
LAND, AUSTRALIA, British North Borneo, 
Manila, Hongkong, JAPAN, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Aden, 
Suez, Port Said, Mar- 
seilles, arriving Jondou 
end April, 1923. 

FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
Illustrated and descriptive itiner- 
ary with full particulars from 

T. H. HAMER & Co., 
SUIPPING AND New ZEALAND 
AGENTS, 

110/111, = T,ondon, 


C.2, 
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describes it as 
** A Tobacco to 


° ’ 
Live For.’ 
In ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 
20z.,2/5; 402., 4/19 
Also obtainable in 


cartridge form at 
the sams price, 


Mate Pa ‘CARRERAS, ah LONDON. 


MIXTURE 
ven=: 
To-day. 






































BY APPOINTMENT, 


Disinfectants 
have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED 
Directions with each bottle. 

































France offers us the produce 
of her choicest vineyards 


The Finest 
Sparkling Wine 
Procurable 





Look for the Guinea Coin Trade Mark. 
It is the Halli Mark of Quality. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING 
QUEEN’S HALL 


(Messrs. Cuapret, & Co., Lrp., Sole Lessees) 


WEDNESDAY, 3rd MAY, 11 a.m. 








Speakers: 
The most Rev. the ARCHBISHOP OF WALES; 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOSEPH COOK, G.C.M.G., 


High Commissioner for Australia; 


Mrs. BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
of the Salvation Army. 


The Chair will be taken by 
The Rt. Hon. Sir GILBERT PARKER, Bart. 


Apply for Tickets to the Secretaries, 146, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 





In St. Paul’s Cathedral the ANNUAL SERVICE 

on behalf of the Bible Society will be held on 

TUESDAY, MAY 2nd, at 4 p.m. Preacher, the 
BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 





‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “'The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 
“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post froe from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Wy ttetoon & WESLEY, Ltd, have the larcest stock in the country ot 
Booksin all Depart ments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or nuimbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURGHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on ati subjects. twopence each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Gerard 1412. 
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CONQUISTADOR PORT 
(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
dsily who express their satistaction with this g Wine. 
It costs 64g. per dozen bottles, carriage 


paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Eorceaux House, Perth, Scotland. 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Poems from Punch, 1909-1920, 


With an Introductory Essay by W. B. DRAYTON 
HENDERSON. Reprinted by Permission of the Preprictors 
Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. —_ 








Creative Unity. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author af “ @itanjali,” 
ete. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 7 
_ The Saturday Review: “ A yolume we consider the most 
important yet pubiished by its eminent author.” 





VoL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Beginnings of Christianity, 
Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and KIRSOPP 
LAKE, D.D. Part I—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


4vols. 8yvo. Vol. I.—PROLEGOMENA I. CRITICISM. 
24s. net. 
The Times: “ The volume asa whole stands on a high level. 


It is learned, cautious, stimulating and suggestive, often fresla 
in its presentation, and notable for its mastery of method.” 





Thomas Hardy’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cleth gilt. 
és. net each. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. F'cap. 8vo. Cloth, gs. 6d. 


net ; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 vols. 
Ios. 6d. net each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


aE — — 


Cloth extra. vo. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. £2 «. d. 
For one year, including postage to any part of the 
United Kingdom ee ee oe ee - 334 





To the MANAGER, Tho “SPECTATOR.” 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should Mie ihe 
“SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 
TMB s bn cee 005: 6006s Ceetne eed eesirdenceres Herererwewee 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., oe Miss.} 
ION dia 060 ethan Kondo tbe6is. wan ties bie . 


“ SPECTATOR,” Lrap., 13 York Strcot, Covent Gardea, Lendon, 
W.C. 2. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Outside Page (when available), £21. 





age a .- £16 16 O| Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 Oj Perla on ~~ 615 @ 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page «- £23 2 O| Inside Page -- £18 I8 @ 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 
Quarter-Page, 54in. 
by 3% im =... «£4 14 
Lighth-Pago, 2¢ in. 
by 37 in oe 2 7 


by | 
6}} in. . . £18 18 0O 
Half-Page, 11 in. 

by 3¢q in. oe 9 0 


Page, 11 in. 





Small Advertisements. 

Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
Is. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “‘ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
cations,” £1 PER INCH. 


TERMS: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” LTD., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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LIBRARY LIST 


GENERAL 
Repington’s New Diary. 
AFTER THE WAR. en 


Star.—* Full of interest andinstruction. . .. 4 A snecession of brilliant 
studies on the spot. . Able, honest and fearless. . . . Colonel 
Repington shows an ardent food will towards the ideals of the 
peace-makers .. . it is one of the most refreshing characteristics of 
a very excellent book.” 

PALL MAL, GazeTTeE.—** This brilliant diarist. . . Succeeds in 
introducing that personal touch which is so often missing from the 
atmosphere of international affairs.’ 


Hilaire Belloc. 
THE JEWS. Qs, net. 


Tues LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—“‘ The book is written with studious 
moderation of language. . . . It has the form of a closely reasoned 
analysis and logical argument. ... It is a se rious appeal, not to 
prejudice, but to reason. 
SUNDAY TIMES. —“ An excellent piece of work. It shows that carefully 
acquired mastery of the subject in hand which marks all its author's 
utterances on important subjects; its honesty is undeniable, Its 
kindly intent can be questioned by no candid reader. . . is 
diagnosis is admirable. His prognosis is reasonable and well argued.” 


Ramsay Muir. 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. 12s. net. 


This well-known treatise on international politics had already undergone 
one revision when in late 1917 it appeared with much fresh matter 
relative to the imperialist rivalry of the pre-war period. Professor 
Muir has now introduced changes still more extensive. Two wholly 
new chapters deal, one with the light shed by the war on Europe’s 
relations with extra-Europe, the other with the peace settlement and 
its unsolved problems. 


Mabel E. Christie. 
HENRY VI. 16s. net. 


A new volume in Constable's —— and Queene - England Series. 
Edited by Professor Rait and William Page, F 

Tuk SCOTSMAN says: ‘“ This valuable and he mall erties. 20 « A 
carefully and judiciously compiled account of Henry \ 1.” 
Previous volumes in the series : HENRY II. by L. F. 
7s.6d. net. HENRY V. by R. B. Mowat. 10s. 6d. net. 
VII. by Gladys Temperley. 7s. 6d. net. 


Frank Arthur Mumby. 
THE FALL OF MARY STUART. 18s. net. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—‘‘ Mr. Mumby is to be congratulated 








Salzmann. 
HENRY 


upon the skill with which he has used his opportunity. . . He has 
made the dramatic and tortuous story easily inte ligible, s supplementing 
his extracts by admirably constructed paragraphs.” 

Previous volumes by the same Author :— THE YOUTH OF 


HENRY VIII. THE GIRLHOOD OF 
ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. 


Elwood P. Cubberley. 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 18s. net. 


EDUCATIONAL TimES.—*‘ A massive production . . . very refreshing. 

The author has made a careful and sympathetic study of European 
conditions. . . . The book will take its place as a standard textbook in 
university classes in education.” 


ame FICTION 


Edmund Candler. 
ABDICATION. 7s. 6d. net. 


Times LireRARY SUPPLEMENT.—“ A brilliant study of the psycho- 
logy of the Indian masses stirred to their present-day revolt against 
a Satanic Government by the preachings of a Hindu Saint in strange 
alliance with Mahomedan fanatics. . . . Mr. Candler has made a valu- 
able contribution to the study of India’s discontents in giving us a 
series of vivid tableaux, drawn from the life, which illustrate and 
explain the intensity of racial bitterness that underlies and feeds the 
rovolutionary movement euphemistically called ‘ Non-co-operation.’ 

Throughout this volume one scene succeeds the other, intensely 
vital, and often intensely painful.” 


SIRT RAM. 


J. Middleton Murry. 
THE THINGS WE ARE. 7s. Od. net. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.—‘‘ We have been easily and almost 
insensibly drawn in, from pages of irony which are a sheer delight 
and through scenes which to the last have the air of comedy; and yet 
the process has shown the upheaval of one soul and the responsive 
decisions of two others. . Well conceived and luminously handled, 
this story shows a large advance on its predecessor. . . . There are 
paragraphs (admirable ones) that are just as Flaubert’s micht have 
been—i Flaubert were writing in English. Yet Mr. Middleton Murry 
sees with his own eyes and states his keen perceptions very simply. 
It is a great thing to look so far into the depths and yet move 
with this amusing swiftness."’ 

7s. 6d. net. 


STILL LIFE. 
atmosphere.” 


Nation.— An extremely veracious study in mocern 
{ies LITERARY SUPPLEMENT.— “ Very clever, very subtle, very 
delicately worked.” 


S. H. Adams. 
SUCCESS. 8s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Thumping good valne for the money.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTH.—“ So well done, with such inside knowledge, 
such pep! such gusto! Displays in lively profusion all the marks 
ef the authentic best seller. A rattling good story with a strong 
human interest.” 


Bryan T. Holland. 
A VAGRAN’ r TUNE. 7s. 6d. net. 


K. S. in THe SpPHERE.—* A very pretty story, with ecrtain touches 
¢ exquisite pathos in the association of mistress and domestic. I 
very conde recommend Mr. Bryan Holland's beautiful 
little book. .... The publishers hs ave produced the book in an Early 
Victorian form which also attracts me. 


CONSTABLE 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 








7s. 6d. net. 





London, Bombay, Sydnev. 








Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
GOLF FROM TWO SIDES. 





By ROGER anp JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. {Just Ready. 


This book is essentially modern in treatment. The game is approached 
from the point of view of both men and lady players, and the book is intended 
to appeal to beginners and more advanced performers alike. 


THE EDUCATIONAL IDEALS OF 
BLESSED JULIE BILLIART, 














Foundress of the Congregation of the Sisters of 

Notre Dame of Namur. 

By a Member of her Congregation. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 

By the Rev. gig KANE, 8.J. 

Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 
CHENAR LEAVES. 

Poems of Kashmir. 

By Mrs. PERCY BROWN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


Lay g@ Relations in the Middle Ages and Now. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Manchester University Publication.) 





SCIENCE IN THE SERVICE OF MAN: 
ELECTRICITY. 


By 8. G. STARLING, A.R.C.Se., B.Sc., F.Inst.P., Hea: 
of the Department of Physics in the West Ham Coleg: 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [dust Ready 





NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY 


CHEMISTRY. 
A DICTIONARY OF 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 


OFr 


Vol. I. A to Calcium. 60s. net. [ Ready. 
Vol. Il. Caleuli to Explosion. 60s. net. | Ready. 
Vol. III. Explosives to Kyrefin. 60s. net, __ Wust Ready. 





A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON 


INORGANIC AND 
THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. 


The work will consist of siz or more Royal 8vo volumes, each containing abou 
one thousand pages, and will be fully illustrated, mainly with original drawings. 


Vol. TL. 4, 0 £3 3s. net. [ Ready. 
Vol. If. F, Gl, Br, 1, Li, Na, K, Rb, Cs. £3 3s. net. { Ready. 
Vol. III. Gu, Ag, Au, Ga, Sr, Ba, Radium Family, 

Actinium Family. [In the Press, 
Vol. IV. 


Beryllium, Magnesium, Zinc and Cadmium, 
Mercury. [In the Press. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 

April, 1922. 7a. Gd. 
GERMAN POLITICS AND RECONCILIATION. By Jupex. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. By Prof. W. Auison PHILLPs. 
THE INDIAN PEASANT AND i CRITICS. 

By W. H. More.anp, C.S.L, .E. 


net. 


TROPICAL DEPENDENCIES. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G. 
AGRICULTURE AND THE STATE. By Sir R. H. Rew, K.C.B. 
NAPOLEON I. AND MODERN EUROPE. By Dr. Housanp Rosr. 


EARLY CHINESE CERAMICS. By Col. Porg-Hennessy, 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. By F. A. Wrigurt. 
THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. 
By ALGAR THOROLD. 
THOMAS HEARNE AND THE NON-JURORS. 
By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
THE TWO VOICES OF THE napee R PARTY. 
By Sir LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.C 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. LBy ‘the 


D.8.0, 


a. 


— — 


The English Miseidead Review. 
Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
April, 1922. 73. 6d. net. 

THE SHERIFFS AND THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF HENRY IL. 

By W. A. MORRIS. 
THE GREAT STATUTE OF PRAEMUNIRE. By W. T. Wavan. 
THE TRANSITION TO THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By Grones UNWIN. 
LORD BRYCE. By ERNEST BaRKER, LL.D 
Notes and Documents. Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 








LONGMANS. GREEN & CO.. 39 Paternoster Row, Loadon. E.C. 4. 
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* Cambridge. University Press « 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. Part I, Engiana, 
By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A. 


With a frontispiece, 58 plates (4 in colour), and 65 illustrations in the text. 
of The Renaissance of Roman Architecture onwards to England, where the style had a 


The present volume carries the sto: 


Crown 4to. 42s net. 


harder fight than elsewhere with the existing native art, and consequently took a special form which distinguishes it from tho 


Renaissance in other lands. 


A Guide to English Gothic Architecture. 


Illustrated by numerous drawings and photographs. By SAMUEL GARDNER. With 180 photographie 


plates and 56 figures in the text. 


Imperial Svo. 16s net. 


A handbook of English Gothic Architecture, consisting of « fine series of plates, with descriptive notes, a general introduction, 


@ glossary, and a useful series of appendices. 


The Collected Historical Works of Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 
Edited by his son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 
Volume VIII, Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages, Volumes IX and X, Reviews, Essays, and other Writings, 


are now ready, completing the set of 10 volumes. With illustrations and maps. 


Royal 8vo. 42s net each. 


Previously published :—Volumes I—IV, The History of Normandy and of England; Volume V, The History of 
the Anglo-Saxons ; Volumes VI and VII, The Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, Anglo-Saxon 
Period. 42s net each. 
** A valuable addition to the library of tho historical student.”"—The Saturday Review on Vols. I—IV. 





The Cambridge Medieval History, Piannci | A History of Indian Philosophy. By suren. 


by J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History. 
Edited by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., J. P. WHITNEY, D.D., 
J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., and C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 
Vol III, Germany and the Western Empire. With 
separate portfolio, containing 11 maps. Royal 8vo. 50s net. 

“The names of the contributors, English and foreign alike, are a guarantee 
of sound work, and the whole level is one of scholarship and distinction.”’-— 
The Oxford Magazine on Vols. I and II, 


Tudor Constitutional Documents, 


A.D. 1485-1603, with an historical commentary. 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. Royal 8vo. 37s 6d net. 

YPocuments relating to English Constitutional History serve a high educa- 
tional purpose, for they supply materials for constructing a proper historical 
background and creating the real historical atmosphere. ith their aid it 
is possible for the student to test for a and epigram, 
of historians, and to find out what is really them. 


The Pastons and their England. stusies 
in an age of transition. By H. 8. BENNETT. With a 
map. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

** The Pastons and their England will be warmly welcomed by all who know 
the letters, and will send strangers galore in search of the treasures which the 
famous correspondence contains."~—-The Birmingham Post, 


The Life of Henry, Third Earl of 


9 
Southampton, Shakespeare’s Patron. 
’ 
By CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. With 8 plates. 
Demy 8vo.. 42s net. 

“. . . It is perhaps the finest tribute that can be paid to her present achicve- 
meat that, approached as it will no doubt be by many readers purely for its 
televances to the poet, their interest in the earl himself will be so awakened 
as to carry them absorbedly through the at stretches of his life in which 
Shakespeare pluyed no part... . Her book is worthy of the best traditions 
of Shakespearean -schotarship.”"—The Saturday Review. 


Tides and Tidal Streams, By Commonder H. D. 
WARBURG, R.N. (Retired), yer om of Tidal Work, 
Hydrographic Department, Admiralty. With a folding 
plate and 7 text-figures. Royal 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

The object of this Manual is to givo an adequate expianation of the causes 
of all tidal phenomena and to explain how the height of the tide may be calcu- 
luted, at any port in the world and at any moment, with the necessary degree 
of accuracy. 


. 
Basic Slags and Rock Phosphates. 
By GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON, D.Sc. (Dunelm), F.L.C., 
with @ preface by Edward J. Russell, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. 
With 8 plates and a map. Small Royal 8vo. 14s not. 
Cambridge Agricultural Monographs. 

‘The main purpose of this book is to put on record the results of the field 
experiments with rock phosphates and open earth basic slags conducted in 
Kesex during the ral 1915-1920. Dr KE. J. Russell says in his preface: 
“ Dr Scott Robertson has the great edvantage of being In close touch with 
the steel-making industry, and at the same time of being able to carry out 
—— experiments. His ———_ contains a store of information 


a 
about the new slags, and is a model o ugh and systematic investigation. 








DRANATH DASGUPTA, M.A., Ph.D. Volume I. 
8vo. 403 not. 

This book forms tho first comprehensive attempt to trace a continuo. 
history of Indian thought from the earliest times, and is based throughauc 
on original sources. The first volume contains all that is generally known 
as Indian philosophy, namely, the six systems, Buddhism, Jainism, ete. The 
second volume will contain many systems hitherto very little known in Europe 
and a review of the whole process of Indian thought. 


Royal 


Translations of Eastern Poetry and 
Prose, By REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 


Litt.D., LL.D., Lecturor in Persian in the University of 
Cambridge. With 5 plates. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

This book, containing versions from about fifty authors, will be of use to 
those interested in the two great literatures of Leieen,—-Avabie and Persian. 
From the extracts, which cover a period of a thousand years from the beginning 
of the 6th to the end of the 15th Century 4.D., and have been chosen for their 
merit as literature, the reader will learn something of Islamic history, roligion, 
morals and manners, culture and character, and something, too, of the heathen 
Azabs to whom Mohammed was scat. 


The Ballads of Marko Kraljevigé.  trsn:- 
lated by D. H. LOW, formerly Lecturer in English in tho 
University of Belgrade. With a plate, reproduced from « 
drawing by Olive Carleton Smyth. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“To understand this people, to grasp the circumstances that have shaped 
their mentality, has become a matter of practical importance, and to this 
there is no surer guide than the national poetry. . . . There is no key to the 
Soul of Serbia liko a wise and sympathetic study of the ballads Marko 
Kraljevié.”—From the Introduction, 


A History of the Arabs in the Sudan end 


some account of the people who preceded them and of the 
tribes inhabiting Déarfiir. By H. A. MACMICHAEL, D.S.0., 
Sudan Political Service. In two volumes. Royal 8vo. 
£4 10s net. Not sold separately. 

This work, in two volumes, is divided into four parts, which dea! respectively 
with The Inhabitants of the Northern Sudan before the Time of the Islamic Inva- 
sions ; the Progress of the Arab Tribes through Egypt; the Arab Tribes of the 
Sudan at the Present Day; the Native Manuscripts of the Sudan, 


Logic, Part II. Demonstrative Inforence : Deductive 
and Inductive. By W. E. JOHNSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
14s net. 

“Ry far the most important contribution to logical doctrine which has 
appeared in this country since Mr Bosanquet published his study of Logic 
as the morphology of knowledge. . . There is hardly a page in his book 
which docs not throw new light on the subject with which it deals.” 

Mind on Part I, 


The Story of Dr Johnson, Being an Introduction 
to Boswell’s Lifo. By S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. Crown 8vo- 
With a portrait of Johnson. School edition. 2s 6d. 

This book was first published in 1919 and quickly reached a second edition. 
A cheap school edition is now produced in the hope of introducing a larger 
circle of young readers to the study, and the charm, of Johnson and his age. 
Copies of the earlier edition (containing 16 illustrations and a bibliography) may 
still be obtained, price 5s net. 
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